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_ Don’t Lose Touch This Summer _ | 
i | The troubled course of national recovery and complex con- 
30 | | ditions in Europe, Africa and the Orient are due for some strange 
oe ' turns this summer. Yet it is easy to lose touch with the affairs 

te fi of the world, since in many vacation places metropolitan news- 
: og f papers are difficult to obtain. By subscribing to THe Common- 
ae i WEAL you can keep posted on significant world news by means of 
an | a half hour a week with its articles, editorials and news comments. 
: as if In addition, the magazine’s literary articles, and its reviews of 
| a | books, plays and motion pictures provide genial fare for summer 
og reading and keep you abreast of interesting developments in arts 


and letters. Plan to give THE ComMonweat a regular place in 
your program of summer reading. 


low 


Send in the attached coupon and your acceptance of our trial 
offer of 15 issues for $1.00 today. 


Next week’s Education Number discusses among other things, 
schools as a preparation for life, the function of art in educa- 
tion, Saint Thomas More, and the Catholic philosophy of law. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
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APPLYING CATHOLIC ACTION 


Me?! Catholics would probably agree that 
the main principles of economic and polit- 
ical science, as embodied in the doctrine of the 
Church, have been fully and lucidly stated by 
the teaching authority, and that they need only 
to be adequately applied to end the economic and 
political confusion and distress of human society, 
and thus produce a tolerable degree of sane order 
and security and peace. Few Catholics dream of 
Utopia. The conviction that at best earthly life 
for a is an affair of being tested for an 
immortal life prevents the wasting of energy in 
the pursuit of an earthly paradise. Yet that this 
conviction is no deterrent to any reasonable efforts 
for the reform of social conditions is proven by 
the whole past history of Christianity, no less 
than by the striving of the Church, and of Cath- 
olic groups and individuals, today, to better the 
economic and political anarchy, or tyranny, of 
this age. 


Nevertheless, it is obvious that Catholic prin- 
ciples are far indeed from being adequately ap- 
plied, anywhere in the world. Certainly, they are 
not conspicuously active in the United States. 
Here, as elsewhere, there is not merely a wide 
gap between the statement and the application of 
those principles drawn from Catholic doctrine 
which relate to the economic and social problems 
now bearing so heavily upon us all, but there also 
is a fundamental difference dividing Catholics in 
their opinions, and their efforts, concerning such 
problems. This difference is caused by the way in 
which Catholics answer such a question as this: 
‘In our present state of spiritual (and, of course, 
social) emergency, must some form of economic 
reconstruction precede spiritual revival?” We 
agree with Father Ferdinand Valentine, O.P., 
who states in a recent number of Blackfriars that 
this issue is dividing Catholic opinion. He quotes 
Father F. H. Drinkwater as saying: “The eco- 
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nomic problem fills the whole sky; nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing can be done until that problem has 
been dealt with.” And from a layman, Mr. Eric 
Gill, he quotes as follows: ‘“The clergy are bark- 
ing up the wrong tree when from the altar steps 
they talk about sin to people who have been de- 
prived of the possibility of living according to 
common natural morals.” 

On the other hand, Father Valentine brings 
forward the powerful testimony of M. Maritain 
as representing the contrary view that moral 
reformation must precede economic and political 
reform. According to Maritain: “One is con- 
demned to a work primarily destructive, if one 
wished to change the face of the earth without 
first changing one’s own heart, and this no man 
can do by himself.” And Father Valentine 
strongly supports the latter opinion. He considers 
that it is “just as bad an error to overemphasize 
the importance of economics as to underrate it.” 
He maintains that while it is certainly true that 
readjustment of the world’s economic structure 
is necessary, social reconstruction should begin in 
the realm of the spirit and not primarily of eco- 
nomics or politics. The stress should be laid upon 
spiritual self-improvement, spiritual corporate 
progress; if these efforts are successful, economic 
and political benefits must inevitably result. 

Another writer in Blackfriars, however, Father 
Zacharias, points out that individual faithfulness 
to spiritual principles, as taught by the Church, 
unless supplemented and extended by social 
Christianity, may lead to such a disaster as that 
witnessed in Russia. “The only Christianity 
known in Russia,’”’ he writes, “‘was either that ot 
the official State Church, or else of sects of fan- 
tastic other-worldliness: neither professed to have 
anything whatever to say regarding economic or 
political problems. Why should a Catholic pre- 
tend that this sort of Christianity did not fail 
socially ?”’ 

In our country, the principles applicable to 
economic and political problems have certainly 
been laid down and stressed by the teaching 
authorities. The Joint Pastoral Letter of the 
American Hierarchy after the World War, and 
the Reconstruction Secs of a special commit- 
tee of the bishops, were only a part of the steady 
and continuous efforts made by our leaders 
through the Nationa] Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence to make known and to explain the social 
teachings of the Popes. Despite all these efforts, 
however, it is quite obvious not only that Ameri- 
can lay Catholics, as a body, have been only very 
slightly reached even with the knowledge of the 
social teachings of the Church, but also that there 
is great confusion among the small minority who 
have been partially instructed in the principles as 
to the best ways in which to apply them in practise. 

May it not be well for Catholics to consider 


the calling together, after due preliminary dis- 
cussions in various dioceses which have already 
held diocesan or regional conferences on indus- 
trial problems, of a national Congress of Catholic 
Social Studies, in the hope that out of such a gen- 
eral discussion, a minimum program of Catholic 
Social Action might be agreed upon? The nation 
obviously is entering a~phase of fundamental 
social controversies. The Catholic contribution 
to such controversies is supremely important, 
potentially. Surely, practicable steps should be 
considered, and then adopted, to give American 
Catholics a coherent and consistent education in 
the principles, and the practise, of their faith as 
that faith applies to the solution of the burning 
issues of our times. 


Week by Week 


the week opinion was generally 
affected by developments abroad, and the 
important changes in Washington were perhaps 

given less than their due meed of 


The attention. But it is no ordinary 
Trend of seven-day period which brings a 
Events severe political crisis in France as 


a result of fiscal and monetary un- 
certainty, a change of Premiers in Great Britain, 
and a first-rate war mood in Italy. What to do 
with the mangled corpse of NRA remained the 
chief domestic problem; though such important 
matters as the Wegier Labor Act and the regula- 
tion of utilities were up for consideration. For 
corporate industry the Supreme Court decision 
appeared to have offered a kind of frying-pan 
alternative to code control. Would the voluntary 
agreements which steel, oil, motor and other 
enterprises were anxious to conserve run foul of 
the anti-trust laws, which Mr. Roosevelt had sus- 
pended? In Congress there was considerable 
tendency to reply affirmatively, and the President 
appeared to share this view. A group of Sena- 
tors deferred the vote on the House bill extend- 
ing NRA for one year in order to study the ques- 
tion of anti-trust law exemption; and it was gen- 
erally believed that there would not be a speedy 
disposition of the matter. In labor circles, on 
the other hand, the project of a constitutional 
amendment to curb the power of the Supreme 
Court was being advocated. Mr. William Green in 
particular contended that the outlook for effective 
state supervision was hopeless, and that only the 
federal government could guarantee the elimina- 
tion of even the worst industrial abuses. Business 
men, for their part, generally took the view that a 
six months’ period of abstinence from reform leg- 
islation would greatly help to stabilize economic 
conditions and would show definitely if the natural 
recovery forces are as strong as is assumed. 
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REFLECTING on the solid educational 
achievement of various groups which have pro- 

moted the study and discussion of 
Society social problems—and among them 
and there is none better than our own 
Science Catholic Conference on Industrial 

Problems—an elderly gentleman 
of our acquaintance said that he was struck by 
the comparatively dispassionate and_ scientific 
quality of the work done. He remarked that in 
days gone by a similar moderateness had charac- 
terized the approach of thoughtful groups to 
such questions as slavery and drink; and he ex- 
pressed the fear that contemporary extremists 
might steal the social problem show just as the 
abolitionists and the prohibitionists had run away 
with theirs. At all events, there is a marked kin- 
ship between the contemptuous attitude being 
shown in many quarters to careful economic study 
and the impatience of New England slavery re- 
formers with a situation grave and complex 
enough to produce Civil War. We wonder if the 
intelligent, democratic method employed during 
all these past years by Monsignor Ryan, Father 
McGowan and their associates has, for example, 
been brought to the attention of the people with 
any educational enthusiasm. Our schools and sem- 
inaries certainly might find in the record of the 
Catholic Conference almost inexhaustible infor- 
mation concerning a sound diagonsis of economic 
and social reality. But is this discovery being 
made? The same query might be put more gen- 
erally. Why is so much sane and sober inquiry 
neglected, when the opportunities open to a long 
array of riotous minds are apparently unlimited? 


GERMAN courts are trying a number of re- 
ligious superiors who are charged with having 
violated the laws restricting the 


Religious use of foreign currency. The case 
under of Sister Wernera in particular 
Fire has attracted much attention, 


arousing as it did a great deal of 
mass emotion, and drawing from the aged Car- 
dinal of Breslau a public statement which by im- 
plication —— the value of current German 
justice. very heavy sentence was imposed on 
this nun—a long prison term, loss of civic rights, 
and a fine equivalent to the sums involved. That 
German religious have sometimes been guilty of 
offenses against the exchange laws is generally 
admitted; and in cases where the guilt can be 
proved the government is clearly entitled to 
redress. The real point at issue is, however, a 
somewhat different one. Many German com- 
munities have relatively large sources of income 
outside the Fatherland. Either they receive help 
from other branches of a given order, or they 
benefit by private and corporate contributions. 
If these monies are received inside Germany and 


converted into Reichmarks there, only about half 
as much can be realized as if the exchange is made 
elsewhere, in Switzerland or Holland, for ex- 
ample. Suppose now that the communities had 
adopted the “‘patriotic’’ course. They would then 
have impaired the value and intent of their bene- 
factions, since the profit would have gone to the 
Hitler régime and helped pay the bills for re- 
armament. It is, as a matter of fact, a ve 

strange dilemma which the foreign donor as we 

as the German recipient must face—the dilemma 
of helping to rebuild militarism while presumably 
aiding the work of the Church. A way out of 
the impasse was sought through loopholes in the 
management of foreign exchange. This action 
the Nazi government now interprets as a war on 
itself, and is no doubt largely justified in so think- 
ing. But of course a Germany purged of mili- 
tarism might look upon the religious as men and 
women of heroic mold. At all events, there are 
no illusions concerning the matter inside the 
Fatherland. The Hitlerites consider this action 
against the religious as the first important step in 
the war against Catholicism. For their part, Cath- 
olics—while often wishing that the superiors in 
question had been more prudent—are not fooled. 


WE HAVE already noted in these columns 
some of those movements toward the Right 
which the Soviets seem con- 


From the strained, from time to time, to 
Horse’s make against their will in matters 
Mouth social, educational and even eco- 


nomic. These adjustments are in 
the nature of a recognition of what bourgeois 
society calls “individualism,” the differences be- 
tween person and person which enter into any 
real doctrine of liberty, and we find them instruc- 
tive because they come from a collectivist society 
whose doctrine and technique are perhaps the 
world’s first deliberate experiment in establishing 
a propertyless security as Mr. Belloc long ago 
told us it must be established—without liberty. 
Now, a more significant kind of imitation is seen. 
When the dictator Stalin deplores, as recently, 
the lack of ‘‘humanity” in the attitude of some 
collectivists; when there is a government-inspired 
attack upon the high divorce rate and the irre- 
sponsibility of parents toward children; most of 
all, when Russian men are instructed that they 
must show chivalry toward women and reverence 
for motherhood—then it becomes clear that 
authority is talking the language of morality, 
and a morality that has little to do with Marx. 
We do not augur from this that the Soviets will 
at once return to the Christian fold. It is indeed 
evident that the mind or minds behind these 
utterances would like to secure some of the ad- 
vantages of Christian civilization without bother- 
ing to pay for them; and it suffices to remark that 
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there is more to morality than praising it when 
you are a little scared at having gone too far in 
the opposite direction—a fact we imagine Mr. 
Stalin will soon find out for himself. But, aside 
from the childish and opportunist trickery where- 
by official Sovietdom virtuously “gets out from 
under” the moral avalanche which it itself de- 
liberately precipitated, it seems to us that this 
constitutes expert testimony to the vitality of the 
moral law. A society so desperately menaced as 
Russia must develop some sense of what it needs 
to survive: that Christian morality is admitted 
by it to have at least this pragmatic virtue is 
something which our abstract Communists might 
ponder in their quieter moments. 


A LUSH vision of American standards of living 
raised “to new high levels scarcely contemplated 
before,” was evoked before the 
2,000 working members of the 
advertising profession gathered in 
Chicago for the convention of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Chester H. Lang, president of the fed- 
eration and publicity manager for the General 
Electric Company, was the opening evoker and he 
added, ‘‘Advertising people must be exponents 
of plenty. They may never accept the defeatist 
attitude. Our efforts, if they are to be worthy of 
our trade, must be directed wholly toward hasten- 
ing distribution—under no circumstances toward 
retarding production. This is the only road to 
economic happiness.” In this declaration by Mr. 
Lang there is unquestionably much sense, and in 
view of the influence of the profession for which 
he spoke, a great deal of bread and butter im- 
portance, bread and butter, chintzes and auto- 
mobiles importance. Among certain serious 
young thinkers of the type who used to wear 
sandals and hand-blocked batiks, it has been 
terribly important to lambaste the advertising 
profession and to ascribe to false advertisers all 
the ills that could not be heaped upon the black- 
hearted banking profession. No doubt there has 
been a sort of corrosive antisepticizing resulting 
from this critique; these nays have been a valuable 
opposition to the yea-men. The business of dis- 
tribution in the complicated political and economic 
democracy, such as it is, birth marks and all, in 
this country, has however, with equal certainty in 
fact been served by the yea-men. Some of the 
infantilisms which they have indulged, they could 
do well to correct themselves, but unless ours is 
to become a regimented economy with everyone 
on the dole of an oligarchy, Fascist or Com- 


Prosperous 
America 


- munist, it is by the army of yta-men and yea-girls 


and women that the vision of material prosperity 
in detail will have to be reinflated, laboriously, by 
day-by-day trial and error, and the sweat of 
bright young brows and brave elder ones. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue, Mr. T. Swann 
Harding, who has been one of the most energetic 
publicists to support the Tugwell-Copeland bill 
for federal supervision and suppression of not 
only the bald fraud now illegal under the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act but also misleading innu- 
endos and sharp practise, exposes some patent 
evils. Such evils clearly have to be cleaned up or 
they will bring on a sure extension of govern- 
ment regulation, with all its socially costly filling 
out of lengthy reports and hazards of futile 
nuisance investigations as well as necessary ones. 
It would be a shame to have lost in restraining 
and punitive measures what Mr. Lang envisioned 
as ‘made-to-order’ opportunities now knocking 
at the door for domestic enterprise: 7,000,000 
automobiles in service, aged seven years, which 
need replacement; 2,000,000 fewer cars in service 
than in 1930; 3,000,000 old and ramshackle 
houses being lived in; 10,000,000 homes with no 
electric light; 9,000,000 houses without bath- 
rooms, 13,000,000 without central heating plants, 
and 14,000,000 with no electric refrigerators. 


EVERY summer during a number of years 
Williamstown has buzzed with argument as rep- 
resentatives of various countries 
A New and cultures met to participate in 
Williamstown open debate on current world 
Institute problems. That forum has now 
been closed. Instead the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians will conduct, 
during the eight days following August 22, a new 
Institute organized to present and discuss un- 
hurriedly some aspects of the relations between 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. We believe 
that this undertaking ought to arouse very con- 
siderable interest and support. The conference 
has done a great deal during recent years to pro- 
mote not merely what is vaguely termed “better 
understanding,” but also many concrete exercises 
in forbearance. Even those participants who see 
little point in the work as a whole agree heartily 
that the meetings are of very great interest and 
value. Many have come against their will, and 
have gone away enriched and improved. In 
Williamstown there will be room for much more 
thari an average conference affords. Every effort 
has been made to secure the best available com- 
ment from the three groups; and Catholics are 
assured in particular a the benevolent patronage 
of the Bishop of Springfield. The Institute will 
meet in the shadow of world events which seem 
to create a totalitarian state wielded by the power 
of some minority which believes that might makes 
right. Neither Catholic, Protestant nor Jew can 
subscribe to that dominance. But Williamstown 
will not ring with protests and ineffectual resolu- 
tions. It is dedicated to the “exchange of experi- 
ence,’ and the nobility of the individual soul. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE MACHINE? 


By D. MARSHALL 


HE MACHINE 
in human life af- 
fords a problem 
ever more acute. Man 
versus the machine is 
now the cry. Slowly but 
surely the machine seems 
to gain—and man is 
robbed of his personal- 
ity and_ responsibility. 
The Catholic attitude is 
dificult to determine. Traditional teaching, 
however, among Catholic economists has been 
generally against the unregulated use of the ma- 
chine. Here to introduce my remarks I would 
quote from Catholic authorities. Pope Pius XI 
in ‘“Quadragesimo Anno” uses the following 
words: 

Bodily labor, which was decreed by Providence 
for the good of man’s body and soul, even after 
original sin, has everywhere been changed into an 
instrument of strange perversion: for dead matter 
leaves the factory ennobled and transformed; where 
men are corrupted and degraded. 


Adam Miller has (quoted in Spann’s ‘Types 
of Economic Theory,” page 162): 


The spirit reacts unceasingly against the division 
and mechanization of labor which Adam Smith 
prized so highly; the spirit desires to preserve 
man’s personality. 


Belliot in his “Manuel de Sociologie Catho- 
lique”’ (pages 225 sq.) writes: 

From the point of view of social life, mechaniza- 
tion seems to lead to great inconveniences: 

Relatively to society in general, by the exces- 
sive vulgarization of the luxurious, the comfortable, 
the superfluous: 

Above all the working class, for whom the ma- 
chines have the following great inconveniences: 

(1) They lower the intellectual standard of 
the workmen. In effect, work being accomplished 
automatically by the machine, the workman or- 
dinarily finds himself reduced to a secondary réle— 
monotonous, routine-like, unintelligent. He is the 
servant of the machine: he is its accessory. It fol- 
lows that he becomes himself a mere cog, an im- 
personal and relatively insignificant “hand,” who 
can nearly always be easily replaced. The pre- 
ponderance of the machine causes, for the work- 
man, a certain loss of professional status. He is 
relegated to the second place. He loses his individ- 
uality and becomes a mere machine tender. . . . 

(2) The machines overfatigue the workman by 


sion.—The Editors. 


The century-old debate about the machine has been 
revived anew, and there is a widespread conviction 
that technological advance implies human retrogression. 
We have permitted Mr. Marshall to summarize the 
evidence for this conviction. 
that the editors are not committed to his views. A 
counterblast will be provided in due time. There are 
now as many Catholic opinions on one side as there 
are on the other, and some of these clamor for expres- 


the excessive attention which 
they exact from him. 

(3) They render it im- 
possible for the workman to 
become their own masters. 

(4) Mechanization im- 
poses unemployment on a 
great number of workmen. 
. . . That is why the ques- 
tion of machinery constitutes 
at present one of the grav- 
est and most disquieting elements in the social 
problem. 


Finally Devas (‘Groundwork of Economics,”’ 
§ 81) classes the damage done by the unregulated 
use of machinery under three heads—esthetic, 
psychical and physical. 


First then, not so much the fine arts as the artistic 
character of the industrial arts may suffer, and the 
work of the living individual phantasy may be re- 
placed by the dull uniformity of a lifeless mechan- 
ism. . . . But I will not attempt to estimate the 
magnitude of the injury which machinery has in- 
flicted on the beauty of common life; and I will pass 
on to a second group of evils attached to it, and not 
unconnected with the first, namely, the injury to 
the mental state of the workmen. The great major- 
ity having to perform some mechanical operation 
which requires little thought and allows no origi- 
nality, and which concerns an object in the trans- 
formation of which, whether previous or subse- 
quent, they have no part, cannot take a pleasure 
in their work; and instead of being idealized and 
made an end in itself, it becomes an irksome means 
of obtaining subsequent employment. It is true 
that a man’s trade is not his entire life, but I doubt 
whether any efforts in the hours of leisure can make 
up for the loss of man’s trade as a means of men- 
tal cultivation. The third group of evils attached 
to the introduction of machinery compromises the 
injurious effects upon the bodily organism of the 
workman. I am not speaking of the incidental 
injuries which though actually suffered in this cen- 
tury [the nineteenth] by multitudes, especially 
women and children, at work on machinery, are yet 
in no essential connection with this employment. I 
am speaking of what is inevitable: the noise, the 
dust, or the heat, and in particular the injury to the 
nerves through the uniformity and monotony of 
the work, and the supression of all variety in the 
play of the muscles. What is wearisome is not so 
much great muscular effort, which machinery has 
in fact rendered less needful, but rather the cease- 
less strain, the uninterrupted continuance of effort. 


It goes without saying 
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The attitude one must take up is not to be de- 
cided by any changing fashion—but by reason. 


Some Catholics have fallen under the spell of. 


the machine; this is moral cowardice for they 
fear intellectual damnation. Most Catholic econ- 
omists have, however, approached the matter 
from an impartial standpoint, and reasoned it 
out. Thus Adam Miller, at the beginning of 
the industrial epoch; thus Hitze, Antoine, Bel- 
liot, and Devas; though Hitze and Antoine 
thought the solution lay in the reintroduction of 
the guild system alone; while Miiller, Belliot, 
and Devas reacted against the uncontrolled use 
of machinery, without, however, laying down 
any principles for its control. 

The problem has two elements: first, the 
machine deprives man of his creative faculties; 
secondly, it causes the breakdown of the organi- 
zation of distribution. 

It deprives man of his creative power. Under 
the industrial system the intellect of the work- 
man is cut off from his labor. Previously the 
workman fashioned every article with his own 
hands, bringing to bear on it all the skill of the 
craft which was his. All this is now done by the 
machine. He, who was once the craftsman, has 
to perform only a series of repetitive acts. For- 
merly the essential knowledge that forms the 
basis of civilization was handed down by the 
workman of a hundred trades; “culture was in 
the keeping of innumerable different kinds of 
craftsmen.”” Now the whole basis of culture 
rests in the hands of two small classes—tech- 
nicians and artists—the élite of the industrial 
world. They are the engineers who design the 
machines, and those who design the products of 
the machines—chemists, etc. Work has changed, 
for it is no longer human. 

To be human, work must always be intellectual 
as well as manual, for man is made up of both in- 
tellectual and physical nature, he is a rational 
animal. Human work is that into which man 
can put his whole self, brain and body. 


Saint Thomas defines human work in that sec- 
tion dealing with the virtues; where the virtue of 
prudence is defined as “the right reason of things 
to be done,” the reason applied to action, and 
contrasted with the “right reason of things to be 
made” (I-II, Q. 57, art. 4). Just as to act prop- 
erly one must apply one’s reason to the problem 
of action, so he who wishes to make a thing prop- 
erly also applies his reason to the problem before 
him. This capacity Saint Thomas calls “art,”’ 
and he seems to regard it as a reflection of the 
creative power of God—the great “Artifex,” 
the Craftsman who fashioned all things accord- 
ing to reason. 

The ordinary factory-hand has certainly no 
chance of applying his reason to his work. It is 
the last thing which is wanted of him. The 


technicians put the reason into the work of de- 
signing the machines, the rest is repetition. The 
workman has to supervise that repetition. This 
bears no resemblance to the creative workman- 
ship of the maker of things. 

So we have the first objection to the machine 
as at present used; it denies the nature of man by 
giving him work unsuitable to his nature. On 
this subject a modern Thomist, Jacques Maritain, 
writes (‘‘Art and Scholastism,” Note 4): 


Artistic work, therefore, is specifically human 
work, as opposed to the work of the beast or the 
machine; and for this reason human production is 
in its normal state an artizan’s production, and there- 
fore necessitates a strict individual appropriation. 


The second phase of the problem is the break- 
down in the process of distribution. To put the 
matter in its simplest terms: the introduction of 
machinery displaces men; it creates unemploy- 
ment; and thereby diminishes the demand for 
goods. A contradiction is evolved; you cannot 
throw the producer into the street and then ex- 
pect him to pay for the goods made by the ma- 
chine which has displaced him. The goods are 
made in far greater quantities than before; but 
the buying power is decreased. 

Such is the bare problem. In actual fact other 
elements enter in, and obscure this basic contra- 
diction. The logical working-out of the prin- 
ciple that machinery displaces men has in prac- 
tise been obscured by two things. 

First, the starting of new industries; such as 
mechanical transport, electrical industries, etc. 
However, even in these, more intense mechani- 
zation soon comes into play, and men are once 
again replaced by the machines, to be absorbed 
into other and newer industry. Obviously this 
cannot go on ad infinitum. There must be a limit 
to invention somewhere and there are signs that 
it is being reached. Thus L. Hausleiter, in his 
‘Machine Unchained” (‘‘Revolution in der Wett- 
wirtschaft,” page 127) points out how to the 
age of what he calls ‘‘vertical economic forces” — 
i.e., fundamentally new inventions—there has 
succeeded an age of “horizontal economic forces,”’ 
or merely new improvements. 


The engine, a fundamentally new invention, with 
a wealth of others, also fundamentally new, built 
up modern industry. . . . Electricity was a transi- 
tion from vertical to horizontal force. 


From this aspect the problem of machinery is 
prevented from working itself out to its logical 
conclusion by a constant stimulation of new 
wants. This brings us to a fresh issue: the fun- 
damental contradiction between industrial and 
Christian ethics. Maximum production, maxi- 
mum satisfaction, these phrases denote the es- 
sence of industrialism. Asceticism is poison to 
the industrial system. It would be almost true 
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to say that every act of mortification causes a 
machine to stop somewhere. J. H. Randall, in 
“Religion and the Modern World,” writes: 
The long centuries that preached renunciation 
and spirituality have been forgotten. With a 
golden flood pouring from the machine and trick- 
ling down all who traffic with it, asceticism in any 
form, either medieval other-worldliness or this- 
worldly abstinence from pleasure and far-seeing 
thrift of the Puritan, seems both futile and wrong. 


The second cause making the contradiction in- 
herent in the uncontrolled use of machinery is 
the constant opening up of new markets. It be- 
comes a matter of life and death for the Indus- 
trial State to increase production in order to 
reabsorb the unemployed created by previous 
mechanization. ‘To consume this increased pro- 
duction new markets must be constantly opened 
up. But soon after they are opened up they are 
closed again; for the still unindustrialized coun- 
tries are not content to remain in the position of 
suppliers of food and raw materials. They erect 
their own machine industries and join in the race 
for more markets. 

The obvious solution is the Leisure State. Let 
every man work a few hours per day or week, 
at the machines which produce the world’s goods, 
and spend the rest of his time in fruitful leisure, 
especially in cultivating the powers of the mind. 
But the point is that all men are not capable of 
using leisure, and yet live moral lives. To do 
this demands a devoting of ‘oneself to the con- 
templation of truth. All are not capable of the 
contemplative life. ‘Those who on account of 
their passions are driven to action are naturally 
more apt to the active life because of their in- 
of spirit” (Saint Thomas, ‘“Summa,”’ 

I-II, Q. 182, art. 4, ad 3). Here Christian 
economics is in touch with the world as it is, 
knowing the fact of original sin, and its results. 


They would spend their time in seeking amuse- 
ment and distraction—as in fact the leisured 
classes actually do. 

To look at the other side of the question. Not 
all labor before the advent of the machines was 
human labor; there existed a vast amount of 
monotonous toil. The toil of the miner would be 
a case in point. Nevertheless, although the in- 
troducers of machinery had not thought of light- 
ening man’s labor, but only of making profits, 
we can if we wish yet bring good out of evil, and, 
by using machines to do the necessarily monot- 
onous work more quickly, leave men to spend 
more time on labor most fitted to their nature— 
that of the hand directed by the brain. 

Thus the first rule for the control of machinery 
is this: that machinery should not be allowed to 
compete with the work of the craftsman, but 
should be restricted to its proper sphere, the 
performance of monotonous and non-human 
work. The fixing of the criterion for each class 
would obviously be a matter to be decided by 
actual experience. 

The second and complementary rule is that the 
machine should be subordinated to the artizan; 
that the large-scale organization of modern in- 
dustry should give way to the vastly more impor- 
tant principle of the just distribution of property. 

Machinery must be subjected to man, that is 
reduced to such dimensions that it does not con- 
trol man, but is controlled by him. Man must 
be placed in such a position that he can use the 
machine or leave it alone, according to his will. 
Hiss free will must be asserted against all non- 
human forces. This can only be done when man 
is in his workshop, with the machine before him, 
able to be used or not to be used as the man 
wishes. In these circumstances there will be no 
overproduction or underconsumption, no break- 
down of distribution. 


STRAUSS AND HOFMANNSTHAL 


By HERBERT HERZFELD 


Kurt Weill, which has given to the world 

principally the impressive ‘“Beggar’s 
Opera,” there is as far as I know no other ex- 
ample in the history of European art in which two 
outstanding artists, a poet and a musician, have 
formed such a solid and exclusive alliance as in the 
most remarkable case of Strauss and Hofmanns- 
thal. They come from completely different sur- 
roundings, have completely different tempera- 
ments; both had already been in the limelight of 
— fame; they complement each other in the 

appiest manner. 


A PART from the team of Bert Brecht- 


As always in such a case, the question is raised 
by contemporaries and by posterity: Was this 
unconditional union with the soft, refined Hof- 
mannsthal who with his texts opened up the world 
to the overenthusiasm and overwhelming music of 
Strauss a benefit to Strauss, or was he, Hof- 
mannsthal, responsible for the lack of inner feel- 
ing in Strauss’s music because he forced this music 
to spread over long stretches of an absolutely 
a-musical content, a varnish of sounds, intoxicat- 
ing and exciting to the senses, but without internal 
substance? I do not intend to treat this quite 
superfluous question, but to discuss the alliance 
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which has produced works of such opposite char- 
acter as, on the one hand, “Elektra” and the “Frau 
ohne Schatten” (Woman without a Shadow), and 
on the other, ‘‘Ariadne”’ and ‘‘Rosenkavalier”’: a 
team of two independently great artists. 

One important fact should be mentioned here. 
If one reduces the content of Strauss’s works to 
the simplest form, there is always at the center 
a woman, but each time a different type, a dif- 
ferent problem “woman.” There are Salome 
and Elektra, the two most complicated characters, 
with all the heroic and all the hysterically devious 


' details; there is Ariadne, the waiting, expectant 


woman, who weaves a veil of dreams and yearn- 
ings over life, a veil that is torn by the long- 
expected ‘‘god’’; in ‘“‘Rosenkavalier” there is the 
tragedy of the aging woman, the most tragically 
moving of all; in ‘‘Frau ohne Schatten” the prob- 
lem of motherhood; the Egyptian Helen is the 
sense-transporting and sense-transforming, un- 
fathomable woman; Arabella is the girl of 
Vienna, superficially frivolous, but suffering 
deeply under her fate and at the bottom of her 
heart struggling with it. Finally there is Zdenka, 
the sister of Arabella, who although only a sec- 
ondary figure, represents one of the most delicious 
and best ideas of Hofmannsthal; she is disguised 
as a boy, Zdenko, because her parents, impov- 
erished aristocrats, are unable to educate two 
girls in accordance with their position. The 
abundance of female types in the casts of Strauss- 
Hofmannsthal is enormous. In their operas ap- 
pear three cases of women in male attire, but 
there are really only two male star parts, in the 
‘“Rosenkavalier’”” (Ochs von Lerchenau) and 
“Arabella” (Mandryka) ; all the others are un- 
important, at least as réles, often also neglected 
musically. This is particularly striking in ‘‘Sa- 
lome,”’ where her counterpart Jochanaan has been 
given far less music than the heroine. 


For the most recent opera of Strauss, on which 
he is now working, Stefan Zweig is writing the 
text after Ben Jonson’s comedy, “The Silent 
Woman.” Here too a woman is the central char- 
acter. It is remarkable that Strauss, forced 
through the tragic death of Hofmannsthal to 
look for another poet, should have selected 
Stefan Zweig, who among all others has the 
closest resemblance to Hofmannsthal in his re- 
fined humor (waggishness), in his resigned ex- 
pressions, remote from the struggle of the world, 
in his resounding prolixity of phrase. Strauss 
needs the reassuring conviction that he can get 
from his author a number of beautiful verses, in a 
prescribed rhythm, to music already written and 
with a content already expressed in that music. 
Strauss does not quickly relinquish a musical 
mood after he has once achieved it; he needs 
material to let his music sing out broadly in 
grandiose enhancement, without permitting dur- 


ing that time any change in the content of that 
text. Only repetitions of the same subject, more 
and more enhanced toward the musical or philo- 
sophic side, are permitted. He would have no use 
for someone who would write in an abstractly 
conceptual, economic manner. His author must 
have tune, enjoyment of tune, time for tune. 


If one reads the letters exchanged between 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal, published by Strauss’s 
son, one has the impression that Strauss was the 
leading man in the team. Particularly, if one 
would not know it already from his music, one is 
struck by his eminently realistic sense of effects, 
musical climaxes, in short, for the technique of 
the dramatic. One sees, for example, in what 
superior fashion he participated in the textual 
formulation of the scenes of “Elektra,” 
which, in their dithyrambic musical crescendo, 
from the appearance of Orestes to the ecstatically 
jubilant death of Elektra, stand on a lonely peak 
above everything else. Similarly, Strauss sensed 
immediately all the theatrical defects of the 
‘“Rosenkavalier.” In many very diplomatic and 
cautious letters he battled for changes with Hof- 
mannsthal, who at that time felt constantly in- 
sulted for some reason or other. In the second 
act he succeeded in having changes adopted; there 
exists an enthusiastic letter of Hofmannsthal, 
thanking Strauss for his suggestions. The whole 
structure of the duelling scene with the servants 
of Ochs von Lerchenau, the enchanting closing 
scene with the famous waltz song, are Strauss’s 
very own work. 

An author can learn enormously from him. In 
a letter (on a planned opera, “Semiramis,” again 
the drama of a woman!) Strauss says that quiet, 
monologic or duo-closing scenes give much 
stronger and more lasting impressions than the 
fortissimo breaking off of pompous mass spec- 
tacles. Wagner, by the way, knew that too, 
and this method gave him his strongest closing 
scenes (for example, Wotan’s leave-taking in 
‘“Walkiire’”’; Briinhilde’s parting song in “Gotter- 
dimmerung’’). In the “‘Rosenkavalier”’ there are 
three closing scenes where the music fades away 
slowly, perfect in effect, on which Strauss insisted. 
They are classical examples of enormous impres- 
siveness at every performance. On the other hand, 
Strauss knew perfectly well that the third act was a 
complete failure, without humor, that it petered 
out, up to the reappearance of the marshalless. 
The behavior here is now typical of Strauss. In 
spite of all, unable to persuade Hofmannsthal to 
change it, he wrote for this an incredibly liquid, 
empty, gay music, which pauses nowhere but flows 
rapidly on up to the unique terzett, where Strauss 
puts his whole artistry and humanity into play, 
as rarely elsewhere Three lyric sopranos are 
guided in an incomparably skilful manner to per- 
fect consonance. The stupendous technique of 
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Strauss, which knows no obstacle, permitted him 
to use subjects, to enter new fields, that had been 
unattainable to music. (No other composer, for 
instance, would have attempted to write music 
for a text like that of “Die Frau ohne Schatten.”’) 
In doing so, however, Strauss did not initiate a 
new epoch, he was not a pioneer, but one with 
whom this method reached its highest perfection. 
That period of music which gives only the illusion 
of a phenomenon and of an expression, instead of 
giving the expression itself, has probably passed 
away, at least in Germany, not to return for a 
considerable time. Ottorino Respigli is still the 
most prominent representative of that school in 
Italy; Maurice Ravel in France. 

Strauss makes use of the leitmotif, but in a way 
differing fundamentally from that of Wagner. 
First, as to the structure of the motif as such. 
With Wagner it is the incarnation of the idea he 
wants to express, with Strauss an external musical 
picture. With Wagner the musical idea is itself 
evident, with Strauss it gets life only through the 
instrumentation. Strauss approaches a matter 
purely as a musician and is immeasurably remote 
from Wagner’s psychology. His motives are 
pithy and characteristic, easily recognized and 


easily applied; one might say that Strauss’s music. 


overflows the concepts and carries them away in a 
confusingly beautiful, intoxicating inspired dream; 
Wagner on the other hand dissolves and trans- 
forms the concepts. The way the motif is applied 
is therefore also different. The reason for the 
introduction of a motif in its various concatena- 
tions and interlacing forms lies with Strauss in 
something audible through the senses, with Wag- 
ner in a vision of the soul. 


Consider, for example, Wagner’s music during 
intermission, while the curtain is down (Sieg- 
fried’s trip on the Rhine, the music during the 
shift of scenes in ‘Parsival,” “Siegfried,” “Gét- 
terdimmerung”’); everything ‘s charged with 
myth and meaning. Compare with that Salome’s 
dance, one of the most inspired inventions in all 
musical literature, with its transparency of tune, 
its representation of a state of the soul; but it is a 
representation, a picture, not an_ incarnation. 
Wagner’s motif goes to the essence of things, 
Strauss wants to show the effect of the essence. 


One could write volumes on Strauss’s instru- 
mentation, but we want to illuminate only 
Strauss’s position in relation to the literary side 
ot opera. The selection of his texts was in most 
cases an inspiredly happy one. This is true with- 
out reservation for “Salome” (Oscar Wilde) and 
“Elektra.” In the chamber-opera “Ariadne of 
Naxos,’”’ which contains the sublimest music 
Strauss has ever written, Hofmannsthal showed 
himself most pronouncedly Austrian: the greatest 
sense of style and sensitivity but no force; much 
that is lyrical, but complete failure in the dra- 


matic. The same is true of the “‘Rosenkavalier,”’ 
although Strauss’s influence there has diminished 
the defects. The two have produced a single 
psychological-philosophical opera, “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten.’ It is true but symptomatic that 
this work, containing as it does high ethical in- 
tentions and really great thoughts, has not been 
universally accepted; this was not entirely the 
fault of the public. There is no doubt of the 
beauty and greatness of the underlying plan. 
Rarely have more poetic and deeper verses been 
written; there are spots of the highest musical 
value. The great problem and the great sanctity 
of motherhood are the subject, once before 
already touched upon passingly in “Elektra.” 
Unfortunately this motif, the most human of all, 
was taken from its most involved and complicated 
side, with surrealisms, spectral messengers, wicked 
nursemaids, hocus-pocus without measure. Strauss 
asked always for extreme brevity, which increased 
the incomprehensibility. His style is not adapted 
to philosophy. The values contained in his music 
are borne glittering toward the external in great, 
wonderful arches, are thrown like the waves of 
the sea to the shore. But here the music makes 
somersaults, in the temple scene he can not find 
his way out; the empress, after an ear-splitting 
crescendo, has to speak. This is a complete 
failure, is contrary to the meaning of the scene, 
and gives even a ridiculous effect, due to the usual 
lack of dramatic talent in singers. 


Strauss has never turned away from the won- 
derful style he had found in the “Rosenkavalier,” 
but he has never again succeeded with the same 
perfection. ‘The Egyptian Helen” is dramatic- 
ally a complete failure, musically a partial one; 
a recent revamping has not improved it funda- 
mentally. After that, the two remembered their 
greatest success, the ‘‘Rosenkavalier,” and at- 
tempted to play the same record again, since it 
went so well the first time. The result is “Ara- 
bella,” but this opera, in spite of a splendid first 
act, gives one the feeling that it is superfluous 
because all that could be said on the subject 
(‘“Vienna” being the program) had already been 
said in so perfect a manner that repetition seems 
unnecessary. This, however, is the worst fate 
that can happen to a work of art. 


Nevertheless, in spite of all disappointments 
and inadequacies, this cooperation of the authors 
has been a godsend for all concerned. It has pro- 
duced works of a wonderful balance; it has been 
on the search for values (and has found them), 
the like of which cannot be seen in other produc- 
tions of today’s operatic stage. The absolute 
grandeur of “Elektra,” the Mozart-like inspira- 
tion of “Ariadne,” are like sacrificial altars on 
which two great men have offered up their hearts, 
to give peace and liberation to all who come to 
warm themselves at these fires. 
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TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


By T. SWANN HARDING 


gentle technics of fooling the customers 

have been much discussed. Fierce accu- 
sations of industry and advertising in general 
have been followed by pathetic lamentations. 
Partizans of things as they are tell us that false 
advertising and fooling the customers, while ex- 
isting to be sure, are of only occasional occurrence. 


A year or so ago, however, a new industry had 
the opportunity to start from scratch and to prove 
the noble purposes of advertisers and manufac- 
turers. Fermented and distilled liquors appeared 
on the American market after an enforced legal 
(somewhat fictional) absence of several years. 
What happened? The labels affixed to these 
Aiquid dispensers of inner joy were so grossly false 

that the Federal Alcohol Control Administration 
was compelled to intervene. Little or none of 
the whisky had actually reached the age claimed 
in advertising or on labels. Many distillers added 
a few drops of truly ancient whisky to each pint 
of relatively raw spirits and then, by clever label 
statements, created the impression that the whole 


R cent cc truth in advertising and the 


“was very old stuff. Chemically speaking, it is of 


course true that aging merely flavors whisky and 
probably renders it not less poisonous, in the proc- 
ess, because it does not remove harmful ingredi- 
ents. But the point is that buyers had a right to 
know what they were purchasing and that the in- 
dustry denied them. ‘‘Neutral whisky”’ appeared, 
containing more body than meet spirits but 
much lighter than straight whisky—not a whisky 
yet sold as such. “Straight rye” on the label did 
not mean, as it should, produced from a mash of 
not less than 51 percent rye. “Straight bourbon”’ 
did not mean that the mash was not less than 51 
but not more than 80 percent corn. Finally, the 


we 
ig Som interfered and after November 1, 


/ 1934, beverage liquors had to bear honest labels. 

hen consumers could learn who was really re- 
sponsible for the liquor, what coloring and flavor- 
ing matters were used in it, how old it actually 
was, the type of mash used, the quantity of 
“neutral whisky” it contained, and the precise 
nature of the blend. 


To be sure liquor was following an old prece- 
dent. A leading producer of another beverage, 
tea, was at the very time setting a conspicuously 
iniquitous example. It had long been marketing 
tea in %4-pound and %4-pound packages. It now 
decided, however, to use 7-ounce and 3 14-ounce 
packages instead, and issued the following instruc- 
tions to retailers: ‘‘When customers ask for a 
1%4-pound package of any of the old line, hand 


them the large (7-ounce) package of our tea 
with the remark, “This is the way they are pack- 
ing it now.’”” In the same way a 3 !4-ounce pack- 
age was foisted off as a full quarter of a pound— 
unless the consumer proved alert enough to read 
the inconspicuously printed net weights on the 
packages. But the tea company knew few con- 
sumers would do that. 


in foods the purchaser does have quantitative 


guidance, but in textiles accurate qualitative 
guidance is lacking. Fabrics are not labeled with 
complete honesty. A label should tell the exact 
composition of the fabric in terms understood by 
the buyer, the precise percentage shrinkage that 
may be expected, the true fastness of the dyes 
under specified conditions, the air permeability 
and power to retain heat, and, in garments, the 
scientifically standardized size. 


Textile labels are slowly improving, but the 


a who expects complete information there 


ill be fooled as badly as the one who expects 
“genuine”? mahogany furniture to be “‘solid’”’ ma- 
hogany. The former expression does not mean 
mahogany through and through but means merely 
veneered thinly with genuine mahogany. In 
other words, advertisements that are true to fact 
are often deceptive. 

It is not always a case of the lie direct, such 
as recommending an ordinary bitter tonic or 
stomachic as useful in treating rheumatism, 
boils, loss of weight, and low red blood cell count. 
It is not always a matter of insisting over the 
radio that an ordinary general tonic has extraor- 
dinary powers to remedy chronic and dangerous 
ailments. ‘True such direct deception does tend 
to go to extremes. An ordinary depilatory is 
falsely represented in advertising as actually pre- 
venting the regrowth of hair, as destroying the 
very cause of hair growth, as producing everlast- 
ing freedom from excess hair, and as being safe 
and harmless. Or a crude device of woven copper 
wire with electrical connections is advertised as a 
great “biological discovery” in ‘radio-magnetic 
energy” or ‘“thermo-electric-magnetism,” for re- 
vitalizing the organs, increasing cell activity, 
eliminating poisons, and alleviating numerous 
diseases—there being also fictitious pictures of 
the non-existent manufacturing plant where the 
device is supposedly made. 

Most frauds are somewhat less crude. Here 
is a reducing preparation advertised in really 
good magazines and often even in medical jour- 
nals! Originally an English product, it is said 
to be a remarkable “stimulator and energizer. 
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. .. It’s the little daily dose that does it... . 
Here’s the recipe that banishes fat and brings 
into blossom all the natural attractiveness that 
every woman possesses.” What is it? It is just 
salts: a plain saline laxative composed of 
Glauber’s salt, potassium sulphate, common table 
salt, the near relative of the last called potassium 
chloride, and citric acid. Taking it is just like 
taking salts. It had never been tested scien- 
tifically, as admitted by the doctors who appeared 
in its defense before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which decided that advertising given the 
product was so false as to constitute unfair com- 
petition. Its fictitious sales appeal tended to in- 
crease the sale of this one trade-marked kind of 
salts at the expense of other saline laxatives 


. whose manufacturers described them honestly. 


That was in restraint of trade. 


Take another form of fooling the customers. 
The requirements of the law are fulfilled by 
labels which give the net weight. But often the 
terms used confuse the customer. The expres- 
sion ‘0.075 Gal.’ may appear on a label when 
the container has 3 quarts in it, while the archaic 
expression 6 drahms is’ used to express three- 
quarters of an ounce. How many consumers are 
aware that 8-ounce avoirdupois bottles of maple 
syrup contain only 6 fluid ounces? How many 
know that when a 70 percent sugar syrup of 1.35 
specific gravity is concerned, the label statement 


“Tr oz. A.”’ means in actuality only 8 fluid ounces 
or % pint? This is all refined quantitative 


deception. 


A survey of honey containers used in the gro- 
cery stores of New York City not long ago dis- 
closed that there were 36 different general types, 
ranging from 2-ounce jars to 160-pound wooden 
kegs. Yet one-third of all the honey was sold in 
214-pound tins; next in popularity came 1-pound 
tins and 14-ounce glass jars. More than half of 
all the honey sold went out in 3 types of con- 
tainers, and go percent went out in the 12 most 
popular types. Prices varied accordingly. Honey 
in tins was often from $.10 to $.15 a pound 
cheaper than honey sold in glass containers of 
the same size. The same quality honey sold at 
$.25 a pound in 5-pound tin containers and at 
$1.20 a pound in 2-ounce glass jars. Very often 
2-ounce and 5s-ounce jars of the same quality 
honey sold at identically the same price, while 
14-ounce containers were seldom segregated from 
full pounds and were sold as such. At times, in- 
deed, such was the confusion, the 14-ounce con- 
tainers sold for more than full pounds of the 
same quality honey; at other times they sold for 
so much less that honey cost less per pound in 
the 14-ounce than in 1-pound containers! This 
condition was not peculiar to New York, as a con- 
firmatory survey made in California stores dem- 
onstrated. There also the containers were of 


many deceptive shapes and sizes, and customers 
could not calculate the per pound cost of the 
honey without going through an elaborate arith- 
metical problem. 

Moreover, as Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigations have shown, most stores short-weight 
customers on non-packaged goods. The com- 
modities studied by the Commission were navy 
beans, dried prunes, lima beans, light-weight 
sweet crackers, and sugar. They were observed 
as sold in 1,691 chain stores in four cities of more 
than 100,000 population. Short weight was given 
in over half the cases but over weight in only 
about one-third. The total net shortage on the 
part of chain stores amounted to 0.3 percent, or 
a return of 3.41 upon the investment in the com- 
modities mentioned. This is figured on a basis 
of a stock turn of 10.61 times, and is not bad at 
all. Goods weighed in advance were short two 
times out of three, or in 59 percent of the cases. 
It scarcely seems that the stores, which always 
advertise widely, made a sufficiently serious effort 
to serve their customers honestly. 


But suggest that these things end. Suggest 
that canned goods, say, shall be graded generally 
as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
been grading it successfully now for some years, 
on request, and the representatives of advertising 
opine this is unjust. hy? Because the canners 
have spent millions to tell consumers (with con- 
sumers’ money of course, as they pay these adver- 
tising bills indirectly) that this and that specific 
brand is superfine. Now if any manufacturer, 
whether a national advertiser or not, who has 
A quality goods can put that quality mark on his 
label, he can compete on equal footing with 
expensively advertised brands! 


That nationally advertised canned goods are 
not the best has been shown by careful studies. 
The labels are usually meaningless as accurate 
indications of the food quality within, and the 
price paid bears no rational relation to the con- 
tent in pounds of fruits and\vegetables. High- 
priced cans often contain good of inferior quality 
and low grade, or else the actual price per pound 
of food material within is exorbitant. Low-priced 
cans of non-nationally advertised canned goods 
often contain food rf the highest quality priced 
at a very low rate per pound. Moreover, adver- 
tised brands of canned goods consistently sell 
higher than non-advertised brands, though they 
are usually quite as consistently lower in quality. 
Besides that there are approximately 1,000 
brands of canned peaches, nearly 5,000 of canned 
corn, 300 of canned pineapple, and 1,000 of 
canned salmon on the market at all times. How 
can the customer be informed? 


The Department of Agriculture has for some 


years had useful and convenient quality grades 
for fruits and vegetables which, it has shown, can 
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easily be enforced. More far-seeing distributors, 
like the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
begin to see the feasibility of food quality stand- 
ards for canned goods. This organization has 
already printed a month’s supply of quality labels 
for three or four varieties of canned goods and 
it plans to make an experiment of far-reach- 


ing import. 


Some measure of quality standards for foods. 


will certainly form part of the new Food and 
Drugs Act. Already the mere publicity of the 
campaign for such an act has caused producers 
and advertisers to prepare for some self- 
administered cleansing. Government intervention 
here is by no means unwarranted. Such acts of 
the government in the fields of business, advertis- 
ing and industry are in response to the appeals of 
certain individuals, groups, or interests. Adver- 
tising today is so far from what it should be that 
more ethical and honorable business men com- 
plain. They knew that false advertising ruins 
business and that self-regulation is sporadic and 
prejudicial. It is true that advertisers frequently 
formulate bills for their own protection but such 
bills stop at condemning advertising statements 
that are untrue to fact. They usually insist upon 
the legal right to make true statements of fact 
deceptive to the buyer by indirection, inference 
and ambiguity. 

Some years ago, however, the United States 
Food and Drug Administration brought a case 
against a nostrum called Fulton’s Compound. 
This stuff bore on its label the following true 
statement of fact: ““We have received many let- 
ters from physicians reporting in cases of .. . 
Bright’s disease . . . albuminaria . . . nephritis 
... that the use of this Compound was attended 
with decrease in the albumen in. the urine or in 
improvement in the physical condition of the 
patient or both.” The makers had the letters, 
written by uncritical or perhaps by dishonest 
doctors. The remedy was a fake. The court 
held that this form of advertising, though true to 
fact, was even more reprehensible than more 
direct deception would have been, for it created 
the impression that the useless remedy was val- 
uable much more surely than would the manufac- 
turer’s simple unsupported statement .of value. 
The court declared that true statements of fact 
could be used on labels to deceive but that the act 
should be so read as to make them violative. 


A similar case concerned a syrup labeled 
‘Maple Maid Syrup” and bearing the picture cf 
a woman and a maple tree on the label. There 
was also printed thereon, very inconspicuously, 
the statement that the product was made froin 
two-thirds pure refined sugar and one-third maple 
sugar. An effort was detected to have the stuf 
masquerade as a pure maple syrup and a case was 
brought. On June 2, 1924, the Supreme Court 


rendered a decision containing the following 
words: 

Deception may result from the use of statements 
not technically false or which may be literally true. 
The aim of the statute is to prevent that resulting 
from indirection and ambiguity, as well as from 
statements which are false. It is not difficult to 
choose statements, designs and devices which will not 
deceive. ‘Those which are ambiguous and liable to 
mislead should be read favorably to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of the act. 


That decision is the’ law of the land. The 
Supreme Court has affirmed this same conviction 
in still other decisions, some of them concerning 
cases brought to protest rulings of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Viewed purely from the 
business standpoint the Court is right. Consumer 
injustice aside, it is bad business to fool the cus- 
tomers. If manufacturers and advertisers have 
not learned that, it is fortunate the government 
has broader vision. 

If business knows its own good it will work 
for the enactment of a better Food and Drugs 
Act which will extend the law to statements in 
general advertising. Self-regulation is bound to 
fail in this field in the long run. Only government 

_/ arbiters can hope to succeed. Fortunately as pro- 
ducers win freedom from unfair competition con- 
sumers will win the opportunity to get their 
money's worth in an honest market. Thus every- 
body should be happy. 


Low Country Dawn 


Deep in the cane-brake now the rice birds flutter, 
While the slow moccasin 

Uncoils his fretted length and on the water 
Patterns a thin 

Unwavering arrow. Overhead a buzzard 
Bends in the blue 

With moveless wing his crystal ‘arc. 
Cold in the shining dew 

Blinks at the snail beneath the oleander. 
Along the shore 

Rise rich, untidy voices. Black boys wander 
To seek once more 

Largesse of shrimp and crab. Their huddled shanties 
Caught in the sun 

Are palaces of light, whose only want is 
Laughter and fun... . 


The lizard 


Here with a primal peace, a primal bounty, 
Earth, sea, and sky 

Are leagued against the mind’s cold ordered county 
Of how and why. 

Old wisdom this, which reckons not the morrow, 
Nor when the hour may chime; 

Untouched of fear, and soon assuaged of sorrow— 
Now is the moment’s magic of all time! 

JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


June 21, 1935. 
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AT HOME IN NEW ORLEANS 


By RACHEL VIOLETTE CAMPBELL 


that a year of that effete city will endow 
you with a lifelong desire to live there. 


Ys MAY be told by some New Yorker 


But time moves more swiftly in the reputedly — 


slow Southern atmosphere of New Orleans, and 
many people are convinced that two months is 
sufficient to create a permanent yearning for this 
adventurous place. Adventure? A highly over- 
used word. Romance? Poof! And yet five 
years of living in New Orleans have convinced 
me that what has been frequently overstated and 
superlatively praised has its grain of truth. This 
eulogy is written by a housewife, the better part 
of whose daily twenty-four hours is spent either 
on the job or subject to call; who, in New Or- 
leans, has found that even domesticity can be 
amusing, and who fears she is spoiled for living 
anywhere else. 

While cosmopolitan to the point of making 
the South only one of its many elements, New 
Orleans, thank God, is not a melting pot. Its 
nationalities and races move and mingle in friend- 
ly accord, each preserving its own individuality 
and, what is better, unimpinging on your own. I 
almost believe the biblical lion and lamb would 
find a likely home within its environs. 

Most of us in New Orleans still live in houses. 
We have our own gardens. We don’t have to 
go to the park to see a tree or hear the birds 
sing, nor for that matter do we have to go to the 
country to see a cow. Housewives converse face 
to face with dozens of people daily, and with 
each other across the back fence. We have our 
servants, unautomatized. And we are the mod- 
erate wage earners, not millionaires. 


A Yankee born and bred, and never having 
given an order to anyone, I have gone through 
the school cf learning how to treat a servant, 
and there is no greater comfort to a city house- 
wife with three children than to have a good 
Negro servant. With my present Mary I have 
reached a state often envied among my acquain- 
tances, for her service is excellent and her per- 
sonality most agreeable. 

Mary is the fifth of a series. First was Sarah, 
whom | borrowed occasionally from my mother- 
in-law. She is the world’s best tonic for the 
blues, despite her own share of trouble. She, 
like the rest of New Orleans, is a gambler, and 
puts her nickel “‘on a number” every blessed day. 
a is a combination Baptist-Catholic. She 
belongs to the Baptist but goes to the Catholic 
church for special services. At Easter she will 
go to a fish-fry the preceding Saturday night, stay 


up for Baptist services beginning at two in the 
morning, go on to Mass at the Catholic church, 
and wind up on the job at breakfast time, albeit 
somewhat bleary-eyed. 


Then there is Edna, a practical nurse, who 
cared for my three babies each time I came 
home from the hospital. Though inclined to 
be slow, her geniality is a comfort and her skill 
an assurance. Now that nursing is not to be 
found on every tree, she sells insurance, to my 
Mary, for one. On Tuesdays when she comes 
to collect her twenty cents, | may invade the 
kitchen to see her giving the baby his bottle~gr 
drinking coffee while gossiping with Mary. 7 
hear news of friends for whom she has worked 
—perhaps finding out who is to have the next 
baby. 

I learned about “‘flossy” Negroes from Laura. 
She had not only a husband but a boy-friend, 
though the two never met, and her husband 
showed no curiosity about the source of her new 
lapin jacket or shoes. I suppose I should men- 
tion Lucille, albeit her career was the most short- 
lived of them all. Her forte would have been 
ladies’ maid, so somehow she faded out of the 
picture. 


Then there was good heavy Rosetta who went 
to night school. We conscientiously let her off 
early enough to go three nights a week, and with 
our superior intellects often helped her with her 
fractions. My choice memory of her lies with a 
short story she asked me to type. She had al- 
ready jot a to a romantic pulp magazine for 
$10! I was amply repaid for my labor with a 
month’s supply of dinner conversation. A mix- 
ture of delusions of grandeur and a stormy night, 
the story included among others this gem: “You 
probably think me foolish, doctor, but my child 
is dying, and you know how a mother feels at 
such a time.’’ Having my own offspring I ap- 
preciated the feeling, also! 

Then along came Mary. She is younger than 
I, and slight, yet she can outlast many a strong 
man. We are pretty good friends. With her 
an equable temper, which I can usually maintain, 
is as important as a big salary, which I cannot 
give. We know most of each other’s troubles. 
The week her boy-friend saw her dancing with 
another and ‘“‘campused” her at home, was a 
hectic time for us all. She loves “her children,”’ 
tells me what to do for them, and makes them 
mind, often better than I. 


Our present house, an old rambling affair, up- 
town on the ‘“‘Avenue,”’ is four blocks from the 
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river. The three blocks back of us are entirely 
negroid. There is a church and a school. From 
the early morning exodus to the car-line to the 
release of night-school classes, when I know it is 
time to feed the baby, the Negroes’ goings and 
comings are an indication of the time of day. 
Occasionally we have a funeral. A band mourn- 
fully plays a popular air, there are carriages and 
banners and outfits of various ‘‘orders,’’ and 
everyone turns out to see. My bedroom win- 
dow overlooks the side street on which they go 
up and down, and is sometimes the medium of 
my overhearing some remarkable things. <A 
Negro woman, sad with liquor in the small 
hours, announces her intention to commit suicide, 
or a voice rivalling Robeson’s sounds sweetly. 
I listen to shrill-voiced complaints about the 
“teacher’’ or about the servants’ ‘‘Madames,”’ 
and hear weird tales of the dead. But mostly, | 
think, I hear laughter. 

Joe is the handy boy about the neighborhood. 
He washes windows, beats mattresses, cuts grass, 
drives nails, chases my dog if he gets out, and 
once was ahead of me in the search for my eld- 
est who escaped the yard. His goings-on are 
sometimes the scandal of our village. He is not 
in working condition at Christmas or Mardi Gras 
because then he is thoroughly inebriated. 


Sarah’s little girl may come along of a Sunday 
morning to play with the children. They all 
seem to remember to come around before Christ- 
mas, and I am glad to remember them with some 
little gift, because they are, somehow, comfort- 
ing. Even the iceman’s daily presence does me 
good on rainy days. Hucksters, and the Italian 
with his monkey, are always friendly. I have a 
bowing acquaintance with the garbage man. The 
roar of the commercial world is furnished by a 
small business section near us, of which the Italian 
grocery is my favorite. The faces there do not 
change, and though prices are higher they give 
a generous measure. “For you,” they will say 
—to everyone. If I need “change,” they will 
lend it gladly. So I, at least, have little reason 
to develop that dread disease, housewives’ bore- 
dom. And if my newspaper husband reports 
having met Prince Ferdinand or C. E. M. Joad, 
I can retaliate with the iceman’s opinion of Huey 
P. Long or the effect of NRA on the price of 
milk. 

I like the friendliness of the great Mississippi. 
We are uptown above the busy miles of wharves, 
yet at night when my senses are free to register 
undomestic affairs the solitary hoot of some oil 
tanker brings to mind another world—of gulls 
and flying fish, treacherous winds and motley 
crews. And a sympathy for my husband who 
often in the nerve-racking process of making the 
next edition wishes he were shouting orders on 
deck instead of to cubs. The river is the delight 


of my children. We do not have to dress up to 
go on parade, but can dash out the back gate, as 
is. The first attraction is a railroad track with 
occasional puffing freights. The levee offers a 
grazing horse or cow, kites being flown in season, 
wild flowers, and smart riders racing along its 
path. If we are lucky, the river itself offers a 
cotton-laden barge, a tug, a huge-paddled boat. 
Each summer brings a show-boat to the foot of 
our street, and we are allowed to view the audi- 
torium where the actors play ‘““Ten Nights in a 
Barroom”’ or ‘“‘East Lynne.” In all seasons there 
is the uncheerful sight of ocean liner after ocean 
liner anchored near the opposite bank, in grave 
testimony to the depression. Sometimes I have 
counted fifty of them. 

However lowly are the Negro houses we pass 
few are without their quota of flowers. A poin- 
setta is no longer a decoration on a Christmas 
card to me. All this some-time swamp land of 
my neighborhood now boasts tall and stubby 
palm trees, giving a sense of semi-tropical nature 
adventurous to one who hailed from a land of 
leggings and mittens. Lenten season always 
brings out young vandals who cut down the palm 
leaves so that they may attend church on Palm 
Sunday with the proper religious fervor. 

Each season brings its own particular war on 
varmints just to liven things up. Otherwise un- 
employed men bang on your back gate with ant 
cans to sell, or roach powders, or rat poison. It 
is something of a shock to see a chameleon cling- 
ing to your best curtain, though they are sources 
of wonder to the children on the back fence. It is 
not pleasant to see a mouse eating the Duke of 
Bronte’s canary seed. I do not care for mos- 
quitoes or flies or caterpillars. Unless hardened 
to it, all sorts of dreadful diseases may be en- 
visioned at the sight of a giant rat doing a tight- 
rope stunt on the telephone wires. One simply 
learns to fight them as best one can and realize 
that the days of devastating plagues in the city 
are past, that the death rate is the lowest in the 
country, that our illustrious Dr. Cline says we 
have the most healthful climate in the world. [ 
was told in horror by a distant relative, stop- 
ping at a downtown hotel, that she had seen a 
roach. I assured her that the best people had 
them, that they sometimes appear at the smart- 
est of functions, and that natives simply take 
them as one of the lesser attractions of the place. 
She remained, however, unconvinced. 

As far as I can discover New Orleans makes 
more of its summer than any other Southern or 
American city. In April the town rolls up its 
rugs, takes down its draperies, covers its ling 
ture and closes its shutters. The result is a 
fairly comfortable six months of hot weather. 
And the reclothing of one’s house is almost as 
exciting as shopping for a new fall outfit. 
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All this is the stuff from which the “Be it ever 
so humble” business is made. I freely admit 
that sentiment and prejudice play a part in my 
panegyric. Yet I should like to lay my finger on 
the elements that make, to me, the New Orlean- 
ian the chief charm of New Orleans. Certainly 
tolerance is important. The city police depart- 
ment’s intolerance of crime is about the only form 
of prohibition I am aware of. The utter lack 
of snobbery of the whole mass of people is not 
to be disregarded either. Through my husband I 
have met every possible sort of person, and rarely 
found in any of them any sort of affectation. 
Perhaps the comparative unimportance of money 
may be included. One’s standing depends little 
on money, and some of the most popular deé- 
butantes have notoriously small budgets to intro- 
duce them to society. Nor do I think I am in 
danger of the sin of overstatement, when I say 
that the Carnival spirit is partially responsible. 
The spirit of the child, of gaiety and play, is 
present the year around, in those who se 
grown white-haired as well as with the young. 
Also I offer to you the legend of New Orleans’ 
beautiful women. I was inclined to take it with 
a grain of salt until the testimony of so many 
proud natives and admiring foreigners convinced 
me that the life of the city and the inheritance of 
its inhabitants makes for beautiful women. Nor 
will I fail to include the color and pageantry and 
reverence for unseen things which mean, to me, 
the Catholic Church. I am not a Catholic, as 
the greater part of New Orleans is. But I can- 
not enter the cathedral opposite Jackson Square 
—or any other Catholic church for that matter 
—without wishing a little bit that I, too, 
believed. 

When I am ready to visit New York, I shall 
pack a pair of ear-muffs. For St. Louis I shall 
include a gas mask and a pair of blinkers, so that 
a break in the rows and rows of apartment houses 
will not startle me too much. For Berkeley | 
shall get out my best manners and dust them off 
carefully. 


Whereas, if you come to New Orleans, you 
must learn to take off your high hat, to rub off 
the veneer, to become at least a little tempera- 
mental—or we shall have none of you. 


June 


The Gardener spades the soil 
Of His munificent Heart 
(Where Selfhood has no part), 
Works it with grief and pain, 
Seeds it with death and loss, 
And, lo! with love amain, 

A Rose burgeons again, 

Upon a Cross, 


J. Corson Miter. 


ONE OF US' 
By MADELON KISSEL 


T IS difficult to estimate properly a man of virtue 
who is daily before our eyes. He becomes mingled 
and confounded with other men. His great qualities lose 
their novelty and we become too familiar with the com- 
mon materials which form the basis even of the loftiest 
character. Of such a caliber was Father Fitz. He was 
advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might once have 
been commanding, but it was a little bowed by time— 
perhaps by care. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy did 
not weigh very heavily upon his shoulders and although 
he taught school in one of the big universities and one of 
the smaller high schools, when he left that little empire 
over which he lorded, he became wonderfully gentle and 
ingratiating. Little wonder then that he had no enemies. 
Parents, who received reproving letters from the prin- 
cipal, never ceased to wonder that Father Fitz thought 
their “cherub” really was a cherub. An eraser or a piece 
of chalk thrown his way was always laughed off with the 
best of humor by his popular saying, “Better luck next 
time, little fellow.” Needless to say there never was 4 
next time. 

It was often his delight, after his school was dismissed 
in the afternoon, to sit on his porch, rocking back and 
forth with that familiar, juicy cigar in his mouth, talking 
over parish conditions with the neighboring minister. He 
always had a suggeston to make regarding the financial 
conditions and was always eager to hear that more and 
more people were attending the neighboring church. It 
was his contention that it is better to go to any church 
than not to go to church at all. 

Thus did Father Fitz travel in and about Main Street. 
His steel grey hair made him a target for friendly eyes 
and as he advanced upon us with the slow gait of his 
advancing years we never ceased to marvel at the almost 
rustic simplicity in the giant smile that played upon his 
spacious cheek and lighted up his humorous eye, as his 
outstretched hand grasped ours with youthful energy. 
He would stand there with us discussing whatever came 
into his head and we would hang eagerly upon his words 
that were ever filled with wisdom. 


He had pastimes but he laid them down as easily as he 
took them up. We remember the day we met him pound- 
ing down the street looking neither to the right nor to the 
left and we stopped to question him. 


“Oh! that housekeeper,” he stormed, “I don’t know 
what to do with her. My birds, all my little birds that 
I’ve spent such a long time raising, they’re all gone— 
eaten for dessert by my housekeeper’s pet cats. I told 
her to keep those Tommies away from my room, but she 
was so careless about it. I can’t find any other fault with 
her. She’s good to me in every other way. I guess I'll 
have to change my hobby.” 


1 Some months ago, a committee enlisted our support for a 
literary contest among students in New York Catholic colleges. 
Quite a number of manuscripts were submitted, most of them 
of nearly equal merit. We selected Miss Kissel’s sketch, and 
herewith extend to her our felicitations. 
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And that was how it happened that Father Fitz began 
raising English bulldogs. The whole town quailed at 
the sight of them, with their large jowls hanging almost 
to the ground and their big teeth protruding into space, 
but he was always assuring everyone that they were as 
gentle as lambs. Perhaps they were, but no one would ven- 
ture near enough to them to discover the truth of his 
statement. 

It was at this time that Father Fitz began having trou- 
ble with the garbage man. He fed the puppies kennel ration 
twice a day, and since there were about ten dogs, there 
were always a lot of cans to be disposed of. The garden 
was cluttered up for a while and then we noticed that 
the cans had all disappeared. We wondered if Father 
Fitz had reported the condition to the Board of Health. 
We pricked the mystery one morning when we rode up 
the main highway amid a flurry of snow and Father Fitz 
proudly pointed to paper bags filled with cans and gar- 
bage of all sorts and defiantly said, “I threw them there. 
As I said to the Department of Sanitation the other morn- 
ing, ‘If you can’t be sanitary, I shall have to find means 
of my own to dispose of my débris!’ ” 

Then there was the time when he formed the boys’ 
brigade and paid over $500 for instruments. His sim- 
plicity deceived him for a while and he thought “his 
boys” appreciated his efforts to make them musical. But 
the venture failed and Father Fitz finally decided the 
only thing left to do was to sell the instruments. We 
rode up with him the morning that he sold them and 
we shall never forget the picture. He filled his pockets 
with flutes, his hands with drums and asked us whether 
we could stick a few drumsticks in the vacant places. 
When he walked up Fifth Avenue completely hid behind 
his burden, the crowded street looked at him as they 
would at a curiosity shop, bumping into people, excusing 
himself, and then bumping into some more people. One 
old woman actually stopped in wonderment and sticking 
her head into our car politely asked, “What in the world 
is that, a one-man band?” 

He bought a car, a beauty as they say, but after two 
months we didn’t quite recognize it. He neglected the 
oil and water and very often the gas. We faintly remem- 
ber there was a time when the fenders didn’t have any 
bumps on them but that time has long since past. We 
saw the color of the car once: we think it is maroon but 
the dust has laid heavily on it for so long that we couldn’t 
say for sure. 

His clothes presented the same dusty and worn con- 
dition but this didn’t seem to concern him in the least. 
He used to say that he actually shunned the looking- 
glass and thus he avoided the shock we all must get once 
in a while when we confront ourselves. Behind this 
careless outward appearance there was a wealth of kind- 
ness and understanding. Generous beyond the point of 
human capacity, his pocket-book was open to one and all 
when there was anything left in it. There were always 
shoes for Mrs. Peter’s little Johnny, the town’s scatter- 
brain, “who was such an upright little fellow,” clothes 
for old Hoboken Jim, the town’s drunkard but “who 
had a heart of gold.” His appetite for the hard-luck 


story and his powers of digesting it were equally extrao:- 
dinary. His simple credulity seemed to throw open every 
door and unlock every heart, but he appeared to attach 
no importance to anything he did. He had known great 
things and great people, but he would tell you he had 
never played a great part. 

Thus he went along on his journey through life, a 
keeper of keys who kept no keys because there was never 
anyone to keep out. He had no need for outside happi- 
ness, for his happiness was within his very depths, and he 
gave of it abundantly. His outside covering, that suit 
covered with spots, that slouchy hat, those worn-out shoes, 
belied his inner radiance. They were all the redundancies 
of a rich and liberal character. 

Perhaps some day Father Fitz will change his suit, 
zroom himself to perfection, leave his dirty old cigar home 
and walk down Main Street amid the astonished throng. 
We don’t know. We hope he won’t for we rather like 
him as he is. 


Communications 


THE LAY FACULTY 
Washington, D. C. 
O the Editor: I should like to introduce the follow- 
ing statistics in your discussion of the lay teacher in 
the Catholic college. 

The 1934 survey of the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference showed a 
total of 9,659 professors and instructors in 169 Catholic 
universities and colleges. Of these 4,558 were religious 
teachers and 5,101 were lay teachers. Lay teachers, then, 
comprised 52.8 percent and religious teachers 47.2 percent 
of the total. 

In 1932, the year of the previous survey, lay teachers 
comprised 53.7 percent and religious teachers 46.3 percent 
of the total of 8,968 teachers reported in that year. 

The number of religious teachers in 1934 was almost 
equally divided between the institutions for men and 
women ; 2,235 religious teachers were in the former type 
ot institution and 2,323 religious teachers in the latter. 

The religious teachers in the universities and colleges 
conducted by men included 2,104 priests and Brothers 
and 131 Sisters. The teaching staff of the colleges 
conducted by women included 314 priests and 2,009 
Sisters. 

The largest proportion of lay teachers, a total of 4,329, 
was in the universities conducted by men. Only 772 lay 
teachers were in the women’s colleges. Of the total 
number of lay teachers in both types of Catholic colleges 
4,384 were men and 717 were women. 

Between 1932 and 1934 the increase in the total num- 
ber of professors and instructors in all Catholic universi- 
ties and colleges was 691. Religious teachers showed a 


gain of 408 and lay teachers 283. 
James E. CumMINGs, 
Assistant Director, 


N.C. W. C. Department of Education. 
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DECLINE OF RETICENCE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O the Editor: In the April 12 issue of THE Com- 

MONWEAL Mr. Elmer Murphy sheds copious tears 
over the apparent “decline of reticence.” Evidently he 
believes that the present order of society should not be 
changed ; one of his arguments being that it has, in Amer- 
ica, succeeded “‘in raising the standard of living to a level 
hitherto unattained. . . .” It might be interesting to 
hear what the “sharecroppers” of the South and the 
workers in the Imperial Valley of California think of 
this “standard of living.” 

Mr. Murphy ridicules by implication Senator Long, 
Dr. Townsend and Father Coughlin, particularly the 
latter, who, he says, “dogmatically diagrams a new 
world.” But the radio priest has done no such thing. 
He has justly condemned the evils of the present 
system, as well as the ultra-reactionary United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and has advocated measures de- 
signed to scatter the money changers. But he never 
“diagramed” any panacea. 

Mr. Murphy takes comfort in the papal encyclicals 
which, he says, “do not prescribe how railroads are to be 
run or currency is to be manipulated.” The encyclicals 
do, however, indict certain practises of capitalism, and do 
plead for a readjustment of the present order. 


What is needed is, not reticence, but vociferous con- 
demnations of so-called rugged individualism, and drastic 
government statutes to make possible the better distribu- 
tion of the national wealth, which is, as the encyclicals 
emphatically state, “in the hands of a few.” 

LAWRENCE JOSEPH ByRNE. 


THE LETTER-BOX 

URTHER correspondence about Mr. Paul V. Mur- 

ray’s “A Plan for Mexico” has been received. 
Mr. Robert R. Hull, corresponding secretary of the 
Friends of Mexico, sends a letter from which we quote 
the following: “Let me say that it is not true, as Mr. 
Murray assumes, that the Sunday Visitor has suggested a 
boycott of commodities imported from Mexico. The plan 
was suggested by the Friends of Catholic Mexico, which 
is an independent society. It is not connected in any 
manner with Our Sunday Visitor save for the fact that 
returns have been made to the Corresponding-Secretary 
in care of Our Sunday Visitor and friendly relations con- 
tinue to exist between the Society and Our Sunday 
Visitor.’ Mr. Hull also doubts that Protestants in the 
United States will “rally to our support as they rallied 
to the banner of the Legion of Decency.” ‘The Reverend 
Alexis Linde, Ord. Praem., of St. Norbert College, West 
De Pere, Wis., has this to say: “At a meeting of the 
Catholic Foresters in Green Bay last week a prominent 
politician, once a candidate for governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, gave a talk on Mexico, stating that we can- 
not expect the President of the United States to inter- 
tere with Mexican misrule and that we cannot demand 
the recall of Ambassador Daniels. He seems to be igno- 
rant of the fact that the government of the United States 
has more than once protested against the persecution of 


Jews and Christians in other countries. . . . France has 
sent a strong protest to the Mexican persecutors for clos- 
ing a school conducted by the Christian Brothers, but 
our government is profoundly silent about the crimes 
committed by Mexican Neros even against our own citi- 
zens.” Mr. Leo J. Vaisyla, of Chicago, IIl., declares that 
Kosciusko was firm in his allegiance to Lithuanian na- 
tionality, and regrets the failure of Americans to realize 
the point. ‘Recently George Stewart, in THE Com- 
MONWEAL, calls the Poles the ‘dark-eyed descendants of 
Poniatowski and Kosciusko,’”’ he writes. ‘‘First, I do 
not know if it is a compliment to be a descendant of 
Poniatowski who cowardly betrayed Kosciusko into the 
hands of Catherine of Russia. . . . Kosciusko’s ‘Ukrainian 
Campaign’ will soon convince anyone that Kosciusko’s 
greatest enemies were Poniatowski, the puppet king, and 
the Polish Confederation of Targowica, which was in de- 
liberate conspiracy with th - Russians to defeat Kosciusko.” 
We regret our lack o rmation on this subject. Of 
Lawrence of Arabia, ay eulogies have and will be 
written. Mr. Anthon - raboulsee, of Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, writes concerning him: “Wherever and 
whenever he found time to acquire the versatility, by no 
means legendary, of the archeologist, linguist, strategist, 
warrior, classical scholar, no one seems to know. To have 
mastered all or nearly all the dialects of the Arabian 
peninsula (not in writing but in living speech) is a 
superhuman feat: to have insinuated his casual self into 
the hearts of desert Arabs is even more superlative.” 
Lawrence’s was indeed, a strange and strangely great 
career. He carried further the tradition of Burton, 
Blunt and Doughty, adding a rare something all his own. 
A correspondent from Englewood, N. J., who wishes to 
appear unnamed in this column, is troubled by divergen- 
cies of opinion about certain movies. The letter says: 
“The motion picture, “The Informer,’ was condemned and 
placed on the ‘forbidden’ list by the Chicago New World, 
in its issue of May 18, nearly half a page being devoted 
to its iniquities. This same motion picture was favorably 
reviewed by THE CoMMONWEAL in its issue of May 24, 
and placed on the ‘approved for adults’ list by the Brook- 
lyn Tablet; and although the Catholic News is supposed 
to be using the Chicago list, “The Informer’ appears in 
the Catholic News of May 25 on the list of pictures ap- 
proved for adults. ‘This must all be very grotesque to 
those in Hollywood who are interested and to say that 
it is confusing to Catholics is to put it very much too 
mildly.” The difficulty can be eliminated, no doubt, by 
noting that the Catholic News no longer uses the “Chi- 
cago List,’ but conforms to the list issued by the New 
York Legion of Decency. This in turn felt that the Chi- 
cago verdict had been dictated less by righteous indigna- 
tion with anything immoral in the film than by the same 
kind of sentiment which used to underlie opposition to the 
Abbey Theatre. We ourselves think that too much uni- 
formity in these verdicts is undesirable. There ought to 
be room for differences of taste; and doubtless the intelli- 
gent people in Hollywood—for in spite of everything 
there are a few—make due allowance for them. 
Tue Epirors. 
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The Church.—A N.C.W.C. News Service cable from 
Vatican City states that the secular press reports that 
Pope Pius XI is planning reforms in the election of 
future Popes is journalistic gossip and is categorically 
denied. * * * The Most Reverend Wilhelm Berning, 
Bishop of Osnabrueck, Germany, has reintroduced the 
ancient liturgical custom by which the faithful proceed 
to the altar before the Consecration and present gifts in 
kind and in money which are blessed and distributed to 
the poor. * * * The twentieth annual convention of the 
Catholic Hospital Association will be held at Creighton 
University, Omaha, June 7 to 21. The annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Library Association will be held at 
Washington, D. C., June 26 to 28. * * * As a climax to 
the tenth annual French Eucharistic Congress, to be held 
at Strasbourg, July 17 to 21, a “Children’s Crusade for 
Peace” will be launched when 20,000 youngsters from 
every province of France kneel on the historic Strasbourg 
esplanade to pray that their native land, Europe and the 
whole world may be spared the horrors of war. Children 
in thousands of French churches will join in the same 
prayer at the same hour. * * * Last year 7,055 students in 
154 Catholic colleges and universities received assistance 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration Stu- 
dent Aid Plan. * * * A petition for some “simple and 
constructive measure” to “ascertain the facts” in the Mexi- 
can religious persecutions is being circulated among the 
members of the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive John P. Higgins of Massachusetts. * * * The new 
Grand Seminary of Milan was recently dedicated to 
Saints Ambrose and Charles in the presence of thirteen 
bishops and 600 seminarians; 25,000 people visited the 
new seminary on the day of its inauguration. * * * The 
Spanish counterpart of the Legion of Decency is waging 
an energetic campaign for better films. A bureau for the 
review of films is to be set up which will not only warn 
against offensive films but will seek to build up a national 
cinema worthy of Spanish and Catholic traditions. 


The Nation.—A national theatre program, hopefully 
on a self-liquidating basis, backed by several million dol- 
lars of Federal Emergency Relief funds, to carry dramas 
to cities and towns all over the country, was announced 
from Washington. * * * The Senate by a vote of 56 to 32 
passed the bill endorsed by the President as “legislation 
to provide for elimination of unnecessary holding com- 
panies in the public utility field.” * * * In New York, 
the committee of the state legislature investigating public 
utilities revealed that the Consolidated Gas system had 
invested $29,300,000 in the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany since 1925 and had received more than $27,000,000 
in dividends from the subsidiary over the same period; 
also that from 1900 to 1904, the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia, in running the West- 
chester company, raised the book value of the latter from 


$3,000,000 to $30,000,000 by what testimony indicated 
was $23,000,000 of watered stock. The rate base affect- 
ing the charges for service to the public allowed by the 
Public Service Commission was correspondingly raised. 
* * * NRA continuing legislation was turbulently de- 
bated in Congress, and some form of skeletonized con- 
tinuance after the expiration of the present enabling legis- 
lation on June 16 was expected at the time this was being 
written. Monsignor John A. Ryan in Washington de- 
clared that the Supreme Court “has not left enough of 
our industrial operations under the control of Congress 
to justify any attempt at ‘salvaging’ the NRA,” and he 
urged again, as he has since 1927, a constitutional amend- 
ment empowering Congress to regulate wages, hours, fair 
practises and other elements of industrial operations, 
whether intrastate or interstate. * * * The case of the kid- 
naping of George Weyerhaeuser was solved by the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice. * * * A strike 
of electrical workers in Toledo, threatening to affect 
400,000 workers in northwestern Ohio, was called off 
following federal intervention and pending negotiations. 


The Wide World.—M. Pierre Laval, after maneuver- 
ing shrewdly for power, induced the chamber to grant 
full powers to a Cabinet which he assembled on the night 
of June 6. The majority was larger than had been an- 
ticipated. During the next few months, this Cabinet will 
have to untangle a financial snarl, consisting primarily 
of 10,000,000,000 francs in bond maturities and 6,450,- 
ooo francs in the form of this year’s budget deficit. * * * 
The British Cabinet was revamped, as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald retired to nurse his failing health. Stanley 
Baldwin is the new Premier, and is assumed to be sym- 
bolic of the greater firmness and directness with which 
Britain plans to carry out its foreign policy. The new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is Sir Samuel Hoare, a 
veteran; and by way of reward for services rendered the 
office of “League Minister” was created for youthful 
Sir Anthony Eden. Doubtless in order to cure Sir 
John Simon’s much-criticized penchant for “flying about 
Europe,” that gentleman had been shifted to the Home 
Office. * * * Another Italian army division embarked 
for East Africa on June 8, and Il Duce was on hand to 
deliver a fiery address. He announced that Fascism had 
“old and new accounts to settle with Ethiopia,” and 
that no interference would be brooked. ‘We will,” he 
said, “imitate to the letter those who have given us a 
lesson. They have shown that when an empire is to be 
created or defended account should never be taken of the 
opinion of the world.” Nevertheless Italian newspapers 
were ordered to refrain from printing further insulting 
remarks about Britain. * * * General Hermann Goering 
visited Jugoslavia and left several intriguing presents, 
including a streamlined toy train, with the royal family. 
But though the government was extremely courteous, it 
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did not endorse the General’s plan for a Central European 
alliance against Russia. * * * The crisis in Far Eastern 
affairs, which is described below, was accentuated by an- 
other incident on the Russian frontier. Moscow charges 
that Japan’s Manchurian forces marched into the hamlet 
of Sheremetiev and slew a guard, thereupon taking the 
body with them. ‘Tokyo replied that the Soviet soldier 
had trespassed on Manchurian soil and had thereupon 
been “buried respectfully.” 


* * * * 


Grass Roots.—The enthusiastic meeting of Midwest 
Republicans, representatives of one-fifth of the party it is 
claimed, concluded their “Grass Roots” conference on 
June 11 by unanimously adopting a declaration of policy 
and a list of ten governmental policies. They also formed 
a “permanent committee on future plans and policies” 
with five members from ten of the Middle Western 
states. Although several eminent “old guard” Republi- 
cans were present, it was noted that none of the Eastern 
national committeemen attended. Chairman Fletcher, 
however, after the principles and policies were adopted, 
sent a telegram of commendation. Frequent references 
were made to certain Democrats, and it was freely pre- 
dicted that they would support the line taken at Spring- 
field, Illinois, where the conference was held. When the 
band played “The Sidewalks of New York,” there were 
loud cheers for Democratic Alfred E. Smith. An inter- 
esting sentence put into the policies by the farm group 
was: “We hold that no economic advantage of agricul- 
ture thus far attained shall be surrendered.’’ This re- 
ferred to A.A.A. which the Republican farmers evidently 
endorsed. NRA was not specifically condemned because 
the collective bargaining and child labor parts of it found 
support. Aside from these elements the New Deal was 
in almost everything heartily condemned. Specific attacks 
followed from the principle: “We believe in individualism 
and in individual enterprise, as opposed to Communism, 
Socialism, Fascism or any other form of collectivism, no 
matter in what form it masquerades, whether as a ‘New 
Deal,’ a ‘Planned Economy’ or otherwise.” 


Far Eastern Crisis.—Japan’s startling action in North 
China was still veiled in comparative mystery as the week 
rolled by. It was clear that Tokyo, alleging that hos- 
titlity in the Peiping-Tientsin area (Hopei Province) was 
detrimental to its interests, was insisting that all Chinese 
troops and patriotic organizations be removed to a point 
south of the Yellow River. This demand was presented 
to the Chinese government in the form of an ultimatum 
stipulating that in case of refusal the Tokyo war machine 
would roll across the Great Wall. Among the other 
concessions said to have been insisted upon were these: 
full recognition by China of the Manchukuo government 
(a point which many observers considered the one really 
at issue), dissolution of anti-Japanese organizations in 
North China, suppression of anti-Japanese teaching in all 
Chinese schools, and the burning of books containing 
passages unfriendly to Japan or Manchukuo. The fact 
that the Chinese appeared to be offering no resistance occa- 


sioned considerable astonishment. Japanese spokesmen 
were evidently seeking to get Chinese support for the 
doctrine of “racial solidarity.” The State Department 
in Washington volunteered no information other than 
that it was following developments carefully. It was gen- 
erally admitted, however, that with Sir John Simon super- 
seded in the Foreign Office, a larger measure of coopera- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain in the 
Far East was conceivable. As these remarks went to 
press, Chinese troops were being peaceably withdrawn 
from the Peiping-Tientsin region, and this was near to 
resembling another Manchukuo. 


Our Doctors and Birth Control——The American 
Medical Association, with a membership of 100,000 
American physicians, made a marked change in its policy 
of former years by adopting a resolution to appoint a 
special committee for the study of birth control. “The 
action,” it was reported in the New York Times, “was 
regarded by leaders of organized medicine as marking the 
beginning of a new and radically different attitude toward 
the problem on the part of American medicine and as 
foreshadowing possible legislative changes.” The resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted, reads in part as 
follows: “That the House of Delegates declare that 
nothing in the following resolutions be interpreted as a 
declaration or action either for or against birth control ; 
Whereas, under the stimulus of large non-medical groups, 
the general use of contraceptives is being advocated and 
encouraged despite the existing law, not only by the above- 
mentioned groups but by commercial interests as well, and, 
Whereas, the ultimate effect of these measures upon the 
health and general welfare of the population of the 
United States is unknown if not questionable and should 
accurately and extensively be studied by the medical pro- 
fession in whose care the health of the people rests, and, 
Whereas, the laws, both federal and local, governing the 
physician in his advice to individual patients, seem to be 
complicated and not well understood; Therefore, be it 
resolved, that a special committee be appointed to study 
these related problems and to present at least a prelim- 
inary report to the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association at the 1936 annual session.” 


The New Kulturkampf.—It is believed that during 
the summer about fifty priests and religious will face trial 
by Nazi courts for violation of the laws regulating foreign 
exchange. Among the defendants are the Vicar-Generals 
of the dioceses of Hildesheim and Meissen. Regardless of 
the guilt of individuals or even of communities, the ques- 
tion of primary importance now is the extent to which 
the trials will be used as propaganda material hostile 
to the Church. Nazi sheets, printing pictures of nuns 
sentenced to lengthy prison terms, accompanied them 
with vilifying texts declaring, among much else, that the 
education of children could no longer be entrusted to 
such women, whose moral standards were below those 
which must be insisted upon by the State. In various 
cities Catholic social workers have been maltreated and, 
in some cases, severely injured as a direct consequence of 
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the trials. There has also been a far larger number 
of arrests than usual among priests and laymen accused of 
making remarks injurious to the régime. In order that 
Americans may understand something of the exchange 
law difficulties, it is well to add that the regulations 
change constantly. For example: coupons on German 
bonds may now be sent, as they come due, to German 
citizens resident in the Fatherland, who can thereupon 
cash them in at a rate of 5 marks to the dollar. More- 
over, a piece of property on which no building is to be 
erected can at present be paid for half in foreign exchange 
(or regular Reichsmark), and half in Kreditsperrmark. 


Cooperative Impulse from Japan.—The first special 
state-wide conferences of church, school and cooperative 
leaders to discuss the development of the consumers’ co- 
operative movement will be held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
June 24, and at Minneapolis, June 25. The impulse for 
these conferences was given by Miss Helen Topping, the 
secretary of Toyohiko Kagawa, who has been speaking 
throughout the United States on the Christian and co- 
operative principles of the Japanese leader, Kagawa. 
Kagawa has been attempting since an early age to develop 
a technique for reconstructing Japanese social conditions 
according to Christian principles. First he helped organ- 
ize the Japanese Federation of Labor and the National 
Farmers’ Federation. Then he undertook political ac- 
tivity and sent several liberal representatives to the Diet 
and was instrumental in bringing universal manhood 
suffrage. Since the war he has concentrated upon the 
cooperative movement. Now 25,000,000 people in Japan 
are affected by the movement. The official cooperative 
magazine has a circulation of 1,000,000. There are on 
the islands 147 cooperative hospitals, and organizations 
for producers, mutual aid, credit, insurance and con- 
sumers. It is estimated that the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance has more than 100,000,000 members in 43 
countries. During 1933 the total consumers’ cooperative 
business in the United States was $360,000,000. Various 
churches are entering more and more deeply into the move- 
ment, and the Churchman for June reflects the enthu- 
siasm it is arousing in an article called “A Key to 
Christian Economics.” 


“Alabama” Pitts.—Five years ago Edwin C. Pitts, 
nineteen-year-old youth from Alabama, held up a chain 
store in New York and took $76.25. He was caught and 
sentenced to a prison term of from eight to sixteen years. 
Pitts was a model prisoner at Sing Sing and starred on 
prison teams as a fleet-footed halfback and a hard-hitting 
outfielder; he seemed to have a great future in both pro- 
fessional football and baseball. For his good conduct 
Pitts was released on parole, June 6, and set out for 
Albany where he had been offered a job with the Albany 
“Senators.” The day before, Judge Bramham, president 
of the National Association of Minor Professional 
Leagues, had decreed that Pitts could not be signed. On 
June 10 the executive committee of the association 
unanimously supported Judge Bramham, thereby leaving 
an appeal to Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, baseball’s 


supreme arbiter, the only hope. At present writing Judge 
Landis, confined to his bed with a cold and high blood 
pressure, is awaiting the full details of the case. In the 
meantime hundreds of protests have been made that Pitts 
has paid his debt to society and should be given this 
chance. ‘“Alabama’s’” mother made a radio appeal for 
protests on behalf of her son. Most vociferous in the 
sporting world was square-jawed Johnnie Evers, of 
Tinker to Evers to Chance fame and now manager of 
the Albany club, who threatened to quit the game he has 
played and loved for thirty-three years if Pitts is barred 
because of his record. Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing declared: “I feel that this decision is far-reaching 
not only so far as Pitts is concerned but because it strikes 
at the very foundation of prison administration and the 
rehabilitation of inmates. .. . It is a terrible blow.” 


Milwaukee Mourns.—The German Theatre Com- 
pany of Milwaukee has been officially pronounced dead. 
Everybody with a drop of good Wisconsin blood in his 
veins will don mourning, for this was doubtless as fine a 
cultural undertaking as German America ever sponsored. 
Nay, had the Middle West generally anything else to 
compare with it? As early in 1868 there was a director, 
a company and a theatre. The footlights of the final 
house—the Pabst Theatre—virtually witnessed the storm 
of 1917, which all but blotted the German language out of 
hysterical and war-crazed America. Old patrons then 
crawled into their shells, to murse wounded prides; 
youngsters lost contact with the glories of Schiller. For 
Schiller, rendered with all the meticulousness of German 
stagecraft in the Kaiser’s time, was the backbone of cul- 
tural Milwaukee. The hoi polloi (which in German is 
das Volk) were, of course, supplied with staple melo- 
drama and farce. Late in its history the theatre acquired 
a rather intellectual tone, which coincided more or less 
with the rise of Socialism in this town of breweries. 
Ibsen was produced there, to the scandal of the com- 
munity, for which “The Pillars of Society” was a plain 
incitement to riot. Indeed, German intellectual Mil- 
waukee even went in for Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw 
before those worthies were known in English in the 
Middle West. The ambition to make of the city a “Ger- 
man Athens” is now entirely a thing of the past. 


* * 


Slum Clearance.—The use of federal funds for 
municipal low-cost housing projects is causing much de- 
bate. Senator Wagner has a bill before Congress pro- 
viding for a housing division in the Interior Department 
with an allotment of $800,000,000 to be spent in out- 
right grants to local authorities covering 30 percent of 
the cost of land and materials for approved projects. 
Secretary Ickes objects to this because it gives too much 
power to the local authorities and not enough to the 
federal paymaster and because it gives cities with “re- 
sponsible local public housing bodies” undue advantage 
over cities not so equipped. Another objection comes 
from those who want the federal grants to be on the basis 
of material and labor costs only, leaving out land costs. 
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The President is evidently more or less among the ob- 
jectors, since on June 11 an announcemnt was made that 
one-half of the $4,000,000,000 now appropriated for 
work relief will be spent directly by the federal govern- 
ment with an absolutely maximum proportion going for 
labor. This was discouraging news to those hoping for 
widespread slum clearance. Langdon W. Post, Chair- 
man of the New York City Housing Authority, spoke in 
Washington for the Wagner proposal. He said that one- 
third of Americans live in sub-standard houses. New 
York City has a program for rehousing 516,000 families 
or about 1,800,000 persons at a cost of $1,500,000,000. 
He believes the cities should contribute tax exemption and 
that the federal government should waive interest, de- 
manding only annual amortization rates of between 11% 
to 134 percent. He strongly objects to national grants on 
the basis of labor and material costs because slum land 
values in cities such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore range up to $3 per square foot, and in 
others, such as Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, they are 
only $.60 or $.70. He emphasized that “a financing 
policy is obviously the first and most important decision 
to be made. Unless a Housing Authority knows what it 
must pay each year to the government it would be im- 
possible to plan the buildings and projects involved in 
this great program.” 


To Increase Our Foreign Trade.—The first National 
Conference of Seaport Cities on International Trade, 
representing twenty-six American seaports, was held in 
New York June 10 to 12. A number of significant con- 
ditions were brought out in connection with the confer- 
ence. One of the most striking was the dependence of 
certain industries and hence certain sections of the country 
on foreign trade. Statistics from the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association indicated that from 1927 to 
1933 we exported 56 percent of our cotton, 54 percent 
of our motorcycles, 45 percent of our dried fruits, 40 per- 
cent of our typewriters, 40 percent of our turpentine, 
18 percent of our wheat, 17 percent of our industrial 
machinery and 9.3 percent of our automobiles. Mayor 
La Guardia’s Committee issued a statement to the effect 
that the foreign trade of the United States shrank 
$6,706,000,000 between 1929 and 1932. Mayor Angelo 
Rossi of San Francisco referred to an export association 
analysis that showed that almost one-third of the nation’s 
gainfully employed workers in 1930 were directly or in- 
directly dependent on imports and exports. The associa- 
tion was also quoted to the effect that while only 
1,300,000 workers had been added in the agricultural, 
mining, construction and mianufacturing industries from 
1910 to 1930, trade, transportation and allied fields had 
added 9,000,000, and that this trend had been in progress 
for fifty years. The general consensus of the conference 
was that a stimulus to foreign trade, imports as well as 
exports, was needed to bring about national recovery, but 
there were considerable differences of opinion as to how 
this was to be brought about. One of the most contro- 
verted points was whether American trade and travel 
should be confined to American ships. 


After Us the Desert?—Following hard on the dust 
storms in the Middle West and Northwest regions of 
the United States, there have been recently tornadoes and 
floods which have taken a heavy toll of lives and of the 
means of subsistence of thousands of families through 
property damage. Mr. Morris L. Cooke, chairman of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee and of the Water Sec- 
tion of the National Resources Board, has issued the 
warning that the United States has only a hundred years 
of vigorous life left “if we continue to abuse and waste 
our soil resources.” If we continue as we have been 
going, with no regard for soil erosion, he added, there 
will in fifty years “be only 150,000,000 acres of really 
fertile land left” —an area approximately three times the 
size of Nebraska. He continued, “If we are to win out 
against the accelerated progression of this gangrenous 
growth of soil erosion we have probably less than twenty 
years in which to develop the techniques, to recruit the 
fighting personnel and, most difficult of all, to change 
the attitudes of millions of people who hold that owner- 
ship of land carries with it the right to mistreat and even 
destroy their land, regardless of the effect on the total 
national estate.’”” Dr. James L. Clark of the American 
Museum of Natural History, at the annual national meet- 
ing in Washington, told of the abrupt passing of “a mag- 
nificent and prolific” wild animal life from the United 
States and said that, if uninterrupted, there would be a 
few hundred years hence practically no more wild life 
and that our country would closely resemble a desert. 


Good Air.—Air-conditioning, according to an article 
in the Annalist, is proving to be one of the major new in- 
dustries which are leading the way out of the depression 
by employment of displaced employables from other in- 
dustries and by accelerating the business turnover. An 
innovation not attempted until after the war, air-condi- 
tioning was until 1926 only a very rudimentary system 
for cooling the air in a few moving picture theatres. In 
1926 the first use of a cooling system for a department 
store was made, and since then cooling and ventilating 
systems in semi-public buildings have spread rapidly. 
Developments have taken place at the same time, so that 
air-conditioning is now more than a simple cooling sys- 
tem; the machines as now manufactured being capable of 
both heating in winter and cooling in summer, washing 
the air to remove dust and irritating pollens chiefly feared 
by hay-fever sufferers, and reducing noise heard inside 
buildings from the outside. An estimate is made 
that buildings which could advantageously install air- 
conditioning are 22,500 theatres, 1,500 department stores, 
10,000 office buildings, 20,000 banks, 26,000 hotels and 
9,400 hospitals. Buses, private cars and railroads are 
beginning to compete in the use of air-conditioning, the 
number of air-conditioned passenger cars having increased 
from 648 in 1933 to over 2,500 in 1934. The field for 
air-conditioning in private homes and apartments is a 
field which, because of the still relatively high cost of the 
equipment, has been barely scratched but which is ex- 
pected to capitulate to the development rapidly with im- 
provements in engineering and production. 
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The Play 


By GRENVILLE VERNON 


The Players of the Season 


UPREME performances of acting are rare in any 

season, yet in looking back over the season just com- 
ing to an end I am confident that there have been several 
which deserve that accolade. It is altogether probable, 
had the plays been worthy of the performers, that other 
names would have been added to the list. A supreme 
performance is one which combines imagination, intel- 
lectual power, poetic beauty and technical mastery, and 
the modern drama provides few parts in which either the 
imagination or the poetic impulse have the opportunity to 
blossom. The plays of the past season have many of 
them been capably written and realistically characterized, 
but except for revivals of the classics few of them have 
given the actor wings. Yet when the actor had the 
chance he often made surprisingly good. 

Let me take first the distaff side. Here three actresses 
stand out preeminent—Katharine Cornell, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, and Cornelia Otis Skinner. Another actress 
would undoubtedly have been added to these three had 
she appeared in a play worthy of what she is said to be— 
Elizabeth Bergner. Miss Bergner proved herself in 
“Escape Me Never” an actress of uncommon technical 
powers and of much personal charm, but the play was so 
patently made to display these qualities that it would be 
impossible to judge from it whether she possesses the in- 
tellect or the imagination which inform all truly great 
acting. Her career in Germany is evidence that she has 
such powers, but the English-speaking stage has yet to see 
them put to the test. But Miss Cornell’s radiant Juliet, 
as well as her revival of her subtly beautiful impersona- 
tion of Elizabeth Barrett, Miss Le Gallienne’s enactment 
of such diverse personalities as L’Aiglon and Hedda 
Gabler, and Miss Skinner’s remarkable protean perform- 
ances of the six women in “Mansion on the Hudson,” 
raised these three artists to the heights. 


Yet there are a number of other actresses who deserve 
especial note, and some of these would doubtless have 
entered into an even higher category had they appeared 
in more imaginative plays. Grace George’s Mary Her- 
ries in “Kind Lady” was extraordinarily poignant and an 
exquisite picture of a gentlewoman, Patricia Collinge’s 
Caroline in ‘“To See Ourselves” was poetic and whimsi- 
cal, Elena Miramova showed power and pathos in a very 
poor play, “Times Have Changed,” and Peggy Wood 
gave an exquisitely womanly performance as Jennifer in 
“Birthday.” Dorothy Gish almost scaled the heights 
in her enactment of Emily Dickinson in “Brittle Heaven,” 
and had the drama itself given her greater opportunities 
might very well have scaled them. As it was she gave a 
very tender and poetic piece of acting. Florence McGee 
as the despicable little brat in ““The Children’s Hour’ 
was unforgettable, Constance Cummings showed charm 
and feeling as well as a command of the mechanics of 


acting as the secretary in “Accent on Youth,” and Gladys 
George was amusing and vulgarly incisive as the movie 
queen in ‘Personal Appearance.” 

Of the men, two stood out well above the rest—Pierre 
Fresnay for his Noah and Philip Merivale for his Wash- 
ington. M. Fresnay is truly an extraordinary actor, for 
his French nobleman in “Conversation Piece,” while not 
having the imaginative possibilities of his Noah, was 
equally perfect as a piece of acting. Mr. Merivale’s 
Washington in “Valley Forge” was the portrait of the 
man himself, and raised a dull play to moments of in- 
tense interest. Both M. Fresnay and Mr. Merivale have 
imagination, poetic insight, dignity and perfect command 
of technique. They are actors of the highest order. 


But there were other actors who made deep impressious. 
On the serious side there were Burgess Meredith, whose 
acting of the consumptive idealist in “Flowers of the 
Forest” was both poignant and poetic; Brian Aherne’s 
brilliantly masculine Mercutio and vital Robert Brown- 
ing; Albert Van Dekker’s distinguished Captain Hunt in 
“Brittle Heaven”; Paul Leyssac’s splendidly composed 
Tesman; John Litel’s performances as a Jesuit priest in 
“The First Legion” and as a dare-devil aviator in “Ceil- 
ing Zero”; Charles Coburn’s enactment of an older Jesuit 
also in ‘““The First Legion’; Roland Young’s Dr. Crippen 
in “The Distant Shore’; Clyde Franklin’s mine superin- 
tendent in “The Black Pit”; Kenneth McKenna’s study 
in progressive artistic and moral degeneration as the play- 
wright in “Merrily We Roll Along’; and John Halliday 
as the music critic in “Rain from Heaven.’’ In lighter 
vein there were Leo Carroll’s droll baronet in ‘Petti- 
coat Fever,” a little masterpiece of understatement; Ed- 
mund Gwenn’s vital and humorous counterfeiter in 
“Laburnum Grove’; Melville Cooper’s performance in 
the same play as the preposterous brother-in-law; Walter 
Connolly’s delightful bishop in “The Bishop Misbe- 
haves”; Ernest Cossart’s unctuous butler in “Accent on 
Youth,” a picture of what every butler ought to be; and 
Barry Fitzgerald’s quietly hilarious Fluther Good in 
“The Plough and the Stars.”’ 


With such performances as these, and many others, the 
American theatre may well feel proud. Despite the drain . 
of talent to Hollywood no theatre in the world has a 
greater variety of players. If fault there be, it lies not 
with the player but the playwright. The human material 
is there, ready and willing, and how eagerly and ably 
that material responds when it is given something which 
calls for a capacity above the average, the season has 
abundantly proved. What the player needs and longs for 
are plays that are not mere photographs or exercises in 
theatric device. We must have plays of the spirit, of the 
imagination, plays where the longings and poetry of the 
human soul can find expression and satisfaction. When such 
plays appear, the actress and actor are not found wanting. 
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Books 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert 
Bridges; with Notes and an Introduction by Claude Col- 
leer Abbott. The Correspondence of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins and Richard Watson Dawson, edited by Claude 
Colleer Abbott. New York: Oxford University Press. 
Two volumes, $10.00. 

O POET of the Victorian period is of so much 

importance to contemporaries as Father Hopkins. 
His influence is greater today than that of all but the 
most influential living poets. He is affecting the style 
of a generation of poets, and if not to the extent that one 
might wish, he is affecting even its ideology. To living 
poets, he is something like “the greatest of the Vic- 
torians,” and his greatness is in this, that to call him 
“Victorian” is simply to indicate the period to which he 
belonged, not a groups of ideas and sentiments by which 
he was bound. As his audience increases, his influence 
increases; as his influence increases, he becomes less identi- 
fied with his own time, more identified with ours. He 
is now of vastly more importance than he was during his 
lifetime. "Toward the increase of that influence, toward 
the articulation of his ideas and the increase of that sense 
of Father Hopkins’s as a living and informing intellect, 
these two volumes of his letters will contribute greatly. 

That “oddness” which Father Hopkins was conscious 
of in himself was relative: to his milieu, to his contem- 
poraries. It is not often apparent to one who reads his 
letters now, except when he makes some such extraor- 
dinary statement as that he felt a closer relationship to 
exist between himself and Whitman, even though he 
acknowledged Whitman “a scoundrel,” than between 
himself and any other Victorian, indeed any other poet- 
That relationship seems less genuine to us than it did to 
Hopkins himself, for, unlike Hopkins, we have the mass 
of Whitman’s and the residue of Hopkins’s own poems to 
compare, whereas Hopkins himself arrived at the identi- 
fication from knowledge of some half-dozen of Whit- 
man’s less characteristic pieces. His theory of metrics 
seems to us less strange. It is an idea of himself suscep- 
tible of misinterpretation, and of creating a distorted 
impression of his true character, unless it be tempered by 
knowledge that it was arrived at from scant knowledge 
of Whitman’s ideology. To us, it seems less remarkable 
he should have judged himself a Communist, for his was 
the period of the awakening of “social consciousness” and 
of new political theories. Besides, he was a person of 
profound sympathy for human suffering—and the Rule 
of Saint Francis had, alas, long ceased to be applied. 

It is, one feels, fortunate for the reputation of Robert 
Bridges that his letters to Hopkins are not preserved. 
There exist in Hopkins’s replies to them, which show 
indications of what one suspects to be some editing on 
Bridges’s part, sufficient proof that Bridges’s understand- 
ing of Hopkins was limited. Hopkins’s conversion, his 
submission to the Church, his entering the priesthood, 
seem to have created a barrier between Bridges and Hop- 
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NEXT “MEEK 


..EDUCATION FOR LIVING, by Wil- 
liam Franklin Sands, distinguished diplo- 
matist, educator and business man (not to 
mention his being an author), throws upon 
secondary schooling the responsibility for 
a great many of the failures which are now 
charged to American college and post- 
graduate education. The classical Jesuit 
education in the humanities, beginning with 
the rudiments and passing on to grammar, 
poetry, rhetoric and philosophy, stands 
high in his estimation and he suggests in- 
teresting results from a close scrutiny now 
being made of this system. . .. SAINT 
THOMAS MORE, by George N. Shuster, 
is either fine literature, or else an uncanny 
counterpart of it. Against a tapestry of 
things in time, are seen things of eternity, 
not in misty mysticism or appalling gener- 
alities, but clearly, realistically, immedi- 
ately.... ART AND CHARACTER, by 
Raymond S. Stites, professor of art and 
esthetics at Antioch College, proposes that, 
although art is long, “the educational virtue 
of it, people are increasingly coming to see, 
is consistent and lasting.” Whether flute 
players and poets are emotionally too ener- 
vating to be allowed in good society, 
whether the course in Italian painting is 
the most inspirational and satisfying course 
at Princeton, and whether drawing, social 
dancing and music are necessary for sym- 
metrical character, all enter into this stimu- 
lating paper. It concludes on a distinctive 
creative note. ... THE HIGHER LAW, 
by John McDill Fox, Dean of the School 
of Law of the Catholic University of 
America, is a brief and vivid plea for 
Catholic graduate work in schools of law 
“conducted primarily in a graduate man- 
ner, not for mere instruction but to attempt 
to emphasize the importance of a knowl- 
edge of philosophy of law.” The writer 
concludes, “The Catholic Church has this 
[philosophy] and it is badly needed today.” 


kins never wholly dissipated, only rarely openly acknow]- 
edged. One surmises from Hopkins’s own letters an 
attitude of frank disbelief on Bridges’s part—not only in 
the Triune God to Whom Hopkins submitted himself, 
but even, on occasion, of Hopkins’s sincerity—which 
must have been all but mortally wounding to so sensitive 
a nature as Hopkins’s was. There is a certain letter of 
Hopkins’s which refers to Bridges’s presence at a Corpus 
Christi celebration, his open incredulity of Hopkins’s 
enduring devotion to a faith Bridges did not share. It is 
profoundly distressing to read, less for what it says than 
what it does not reveal—the depth of Hopkins’s wounds. 

But for all its limitations, lack of profound under- 
standing, his friendship with Bridges was one Hopkins 
cherished. If he gave to it something that was not his 
whole self because the gift of wholeness would not have 
been acceptable, he gave abundantly and, at least intel- 
lectually, of his best. His letters to Bridges are minutely 
literary ones: analyses of Bridges’s poems, analyses of 
his own; opinions of their contemporaries, often pro- 
foundly right, never unjust or impatient ones; discoveries 
that he made for himself in music, in literature; observa- 
tions on painting, politics; plans for poems, themes for the 
musical compositions that were Hopkins’s secondary love. 

Both Bridges and Canon Dixon placed obvious reliance 
on his judgment. Bridges came to Hopkins to discover 
whether there were “any good” in his continuing to write, 
and was reassured. Of his own writing’ Father Hopkins 
seems not to have had doubt, for all his reluctance to 
write, once he had entered the priesthood: he seems to 
have had the confidence of the true conscious artist. 


Yet when he had begun the unfinished play, “Saint 
Winefred’s Well,” he became uncertain “how far [his] 
powers would go,” and added, indicating the breach there 
was between himself and the life of humanity, “I have 
for one thing so little varied experience.””’ He permitted 
himself to be influenced by Bridges, and he was pleased 
and very conscious of his own influence. “One ought,”’ 
he wrote Bridges, “to be independent but not unimpres- 
sionable: that wd. be to refuse education.” 

He knew his poems presented difficulties. “Obscurity 
I do and will try to avoid so far as is consistent with 
excellence higher than clearness at a first reading.” But 
another time he wrote: “Not read my writing? Alas, 
how far from the path of salvation must that man be 
that endeavors to persuade his conscience he cannot read 
my writing! Will he not make his generation messes to 
gorge his appetitye ?” 

Finer literary letters it would be difficult to discover 
in the nineteenth century. Of his contemporaries, he 
remarked that few had what the French know as /e style, 
apart from “individual style or manner,” and noted its ab- 
sence in Tennyson, in Swinburne, in Morris, “not to name 
the scarecrow misbegotten Browning crew”—although he 
added that “the Brownings are very fine too in their 
ghastly way.” He found in Coventry Patmore a mas- 
tery of “phrase, of the rhetoric of verse,” related Patmore 
to the tradition of Shakespeare and Milton, saying in 
that one virtue “you could not find [Patmore] a living 


equal nor perhaps a dead one either after them.”’ 
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The extraordinary variety of the subjects he touched 
on, or considered at length, in these letters! They in- 
clude the Incarnation, metrics, music, Wordsworth’s son- 
nets, Communism, Walt Whitman, Greek mythology, 
Browning, Sidney Lanier, the Dorian rhythm, Steven- 
son, Sappho, architecture, Thomas Hardy, modesty, 
Bacchus, Bishop Percy, the English genius for romance, 
Aeschylus, word painting in Victorian prose, Dryden, 
“the passion for explanation,” the villanelle, Sir Hall 
Caine, Dickens, sermons, Audrey de Vere, “cricket and 
Darwinism,” patriotism, Herodotus, Latin poetry, “Swin- 
burne and Hugo, those plagues of mankind,” Milton, 
the noble life. 


He wrote of himself freely and openly: of what he 
called his “blackguardy,” his conflicts, remarking what 
he referred to as “the Hyde” in him, and his “malignant 
nature.” He wrote interpretations of Galatians, he 
wrote of his conversion. Yet there was always much 
more he wrote to neither. 

As documents approximating an expression of the whole 
ot Hopkins’s personality, those letters written Bridges 
are inferior to those written Canon Dixon. To Dixon, 
something like the God Who was the reason and direction 
of Hopkins’s life could be said to exist. 

But illuminating as these letters are, they still are not 
enough, even with the “Life’’ of Father Lahey. One has 
him increasingly as artist, as a human being, to be sure—- 
his weaknesses (which caused him to remark to Bridges 
of Canon Dixon, when the canon was not wholly satis- 
fied by criticism offered by Bridges, that he “must be a 
covetous old canon; shd. think abt. his soul’), his en- 
thusiasms, his ideas of ‘“‘the handsome heart.” But who 
was the priest, who was the author of the “terrible” son- 
nets? Neither is very evident. There is still to come a 
volume of letters to Patmore. Perhaps both are in them. 

One challenges the statement of the editor of these 
letters that “Robert Bridges had a genius for friend- 
ship,’’ and that “it is doubtful whether his gift anywhere 
emerges more clearly than in the direct testimony of these 
letters from Gerard Hopkins.” It was a “genius” which 
Hopkins possessed in entirety and not in part, for he had 
the “genius” to circumvent the obstacles to true and pro- 
found understanding which so patently existed, and doubt- 
less it found its source in exactly those things in Hopkins 
of which Bridges had only a partial understanding. One 
might, indeed, claim with some justification that Bridges 
understood not at all, were not one reminded that Saint 
Anselm wrote, “in behalf of the fool’: “If one doubts 
or denies the existence of a being of such a nature that 
nothing greater than it can be conceived, he receives the 
answer: The existence of this being is proved, in the first 
place, by the fact that he himself, in his doubt or denial re- 
garding this being, already has it in his understanding; for 
to hear it spoken of he understands what is spoken of. It is 
proved, therefore, by the fact that what he understands 
must exist not only in his understanding, but in reality also.” 

But how ardently one wishes the acknowledgement of 
that Being had been Bridges’s, too. Some of the greatest 
letters in the English language might have resulted. 

RayMOND Larsson. 


The new safe-deposit facilities at both our 
Chambers Street and Uptown offices afford 
the most modern protection for your valu- 


able papers. 


This makes one more service added to our 
other conveniences, such as foreign drafts, 
travelers’ checks, and a bureau for advice 
on investments. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK 


Resources over $474,000,000 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
5 East 42nd Street 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 


| 51 Chambers Street, at City Hall 


ST. AUGUSTINE ADVISES! 


Though he lived so many centuries ago, St. Augus- 
tine’s words are very timely still. One piece of 
counsel in his writings is especially applicable to our 
uncertain age. “Let us be good merchants,” he says, 
“and skillful traffickers. Let us give what we cannot 
keep, to gain what we cannot lose!” 


The Catholic Medical Mission Board considers that 
it has been doing a real service to its friends in 
recommending them to invest in charity to the sick, 
not only for the merit they will gain, but for the 
immense good that can be done through such gen- 
erosity. We have frequently mentioned the remark- 
able Medical Mission Kits which can be sent for 2 
donation of $30.00, but which represent nearly ten 
times that amount of actual value to the missionaries. 
as countless letters from the mission field attest. 


Our Purchase and Maintenance Fund, which is de- 
voted to the keeping up and expanding of the work 
at headquarters, is another means of doing good and 
gaining merit. Sometimes ago we remarked that 
we need ten people each to give a thousand dollars 
to this fund, a hundred people to give a hundred 
dollars, a thousand people to give ten dollars, and 
two thousand, to give five dollars each. This offer is 
still wide open, and we shall welcome such invest- 
ments in beneficence. 


Send your contributions to the 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION BOARD 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, President 

8 and 10 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
and they will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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PRIVATE TUTORING 


New York or vicinity. 


Box 200, The Commonweal 


A.B. College of St. Elizabeth—M.A. Columbia Univer- 
sity. Previous teaching experience. Will take pupils in 


RYE-SUMMER RENTAL 


secluded, with trees and flowers; 
and churches; reasonable. 


M. Reardon 


Comfortably furnished 9 room house, two baths; 
near station 


78 Central Ave. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
White Plains 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Gunn 
Fully Accredited - 
tandard courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical 
teacher secretarial studies, library science, 
arts. 
Unusually beautiful Extensive campus. 
Porty minutes from New York. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY WwW YORE 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimac, Mass. 
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CAMP WANNALANCET for GIRLS 
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e@ de Namur. Assisted by a full staff 


Sister Superior, Camp Wannalancet, Tyngsboro, Mass. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Accredited Catholic College for young women. A.B. and B.S. 
degrees conferred. Outstanding courses in Music, Art, Home 


Economies, Journalism, Teacher-Training. Modern well- 
buildin 
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Mercy Hospital School of Nursing 
1365 Abbott Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cenducted by the Sisters ef Merey; Registered by the New York 
State Board ef Regents; Applications Mmited. Write te the Reg- 
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Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side 
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169-175 Cherry Street New York City 


Frankness and Morals 

The Principles of Ethics, by Dom Thomas Verner 

Moore. Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

INETY-FIVE nurses kept diaries in which they 

recorded their daily moral problems and difficulties, 
and sent them anonymously to Sister Rose Helene Vaughn, 
who in turn passed them on to Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, professor of psychology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Dom Moore “undertook to write a 
background of moral theory and principles on which sound 
philosophic solutions could be given to these problems.” 
So, the present book was born. 

The reader must not expect to find in this work a 
formal treatise on moral philosophy such as Cronin’s 
“Science of Ethics’? or Seth’s “Ethical Principles.” It 
is a different sort of a book, altogether. In fact it is 
different from any other book on ethics the present re- 
viewer has ever seen. The chapters are more like chats 
which an intelligent chaplain might give to the nurses 
who wrote the diaries. The author, however, intends 
to do more than give advice to nurses. He aims to pro- 
vide the public with a general textbook on moral phil- 
osophy in which the discussion of practical problems bulks 
larger than is the custom in other works on ethics. Very 
definite instruction is given on law, responsibility, virtue 
and vice, moral obligations—individual, professional, do- 
mestic, social, and religious—and the author concludes 
his work with some notes on medical history and the his- 
tory of nursing. At the end of each chapter there are 
very practical questions and topics for discussion. 

The ethical teachings dealt with in this book are in- 
deed fundamental; but the method of dealing with them 
is broad and sweeping, dogmatic (I use the word in no 
disparaging sense) rather than discursive. The author, 
purposely, no doubt, avoids controversial points. He 
states accepted principles and is careful to cite authorities 
where necessary. Dom Moore has not written a book 
for ethicians but for the public in general and for nurses 
in particular. 


The fact that this book was written to answer a need 
made manifest by the moral problems and difficulties of 
nurses explains, in part at least, the author’s outspoken 
discussion of contraception, sexual morality, sterilization, 
abortion and kindred topics. The prevalent lack of reti- 
cence in these matters among young folk and old folk 
today may perhaps be a further reason for such plain 
speaking. Dom Moore calls a spade a spade but I think 
he might at least have spared his readers the harrowing 
and gruesome details about craniotomy. 


“The Principles of Ethics’ will no doubt serve a useful 
purpose and Dom Moore’s zeal for sound morality and 
his competence in the matter of medical ethics is suffi- 
cient guarantee of the value of his teaching. Had the 
material of his book been so organized and presented as 
to be, properly speaking, a guide for nurses in the ethics 
of their profession, I feel that the work would merit 
unstinted praise and commendation. But one is left won- 
dering whether it is advisable, even for a priest who is 
also a medical doctor, to talk so plainly in a book which 
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is neither a technical medical treatise, a work on moral 
theology nor a formal treatise on ethics. Or is it pos- 
sible that the reviewer is growing old? Yet, if life be- 
gins at forty he is still an infant in arms. 

GERALD B. PHELAN. 


A Brave Woman 


Mother Marianne of Molokai, by L. V. Jacks. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


HE warfare of real life is all too often fought with- 

out the romance of colorful banners and rolling 
drums. Anyone forced to a keen realization of this fact 
by personal experience of it could but draw new cour- 
age from reading the story ef Mother Marianne of 
Molokai. Nowhere else in the world, surely, could 
living be more stripped of all external romance. Yet 
Stevenson, the poet, looked on these circumstances and 
from them into the brave eyes of this woman and saw 
“beauty springing from the breast of pain.” 

Locked away in the archives of the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Syracuse, New York, lay hidden one of the 
most thrilling adventure stories ever written. With the 
long patient labor that only biographers and _ historians 
can appreciate, the author of this book brought the story 
forth and clothed it in a style of writing that savors of 
Conrad in its descriptive passages. When the reader has 
shuddered his way through some of the pages laden with 
details of what the most horrible of diseases does to 
human beings morally and physically, he comes with in- 
tense relief on such beauty as this: 

“High on the windy peaks the palms wave in the 
breeze like feathery fans, here and there cascades dash 
over the rim and resemble long white stalactites scat- 
tered to thin mist in their tremendous drop. . . . The 
very landscape seems to induce that mild melancholy 
and passive resignation so common in the brown island- 
ers. It is as if yesterday, today and tomorrow are all one. 
The perception of time is blunted if not annihilated.” 


Those of us who have watched at a death-bed know 
how the sense of time is blunted when a person we know 
is passing into eternity. Mother Marianne and her 
Sisters watched constantly those on whom the grave 
had laid its moldy, ill-smelling fingers but would not 
mercifully hide from the sight of their fellow men. One 
can easily understand why the Sisters had a more dif- 
ficult fight with the devils of immorality than with the 
monsters of pain that ravaged their hopeless charges, 
why they could for so many of the stricken ones not 
change the deadly conviction that in such a place “there 
is no law” divine or human. Father Damien and Brother 
Dutton have their deserved place in this heroic story. 
In it one meets, too, a Stevenson other than the rather 
shadowy maker of charming books, one who is himself 
the best explanation of the simple heroism that casts its 
brightness over so many of his lines. Above all, one gets to 
know Mother Marianne, intelligent, kind, shrewd, willing 
to devote her life to the most terrible of tasks because a 
Divine but very human Being died upon a cross for her. 

SisteR M. ELEANoreE. 


| OLDEST CAMPS for CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
| in AMERICA 


OUR LADY of LOURDES CAMP fer 
GIRLS—CAMP ACADIA fer BOYS 


In Catskills Mountains 2300 Ft. Altitude 
Private Lakes Full Length 9 Hole Golf Course 
All Sports—Baseball and Hockey Fields 
$200,000 Equipment 
Doctor and Registered Nurses 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Pb.D., 
Director 


| 468 West 143rd Street Tel. Ed 4-5820, 0838 | 
CATHEDRAL CAMP 


East Freetown, Mass. 
At the Gateway to Cape Cod 


The »deal Catholic camp for your children. All land 
and water sports, arts and crafts, horseback riding. 
Boys’ Camp—June 29th to August 3rd—$65 
Girls’ Camp — August 3rd to 3lst — $53 


REV. EDWARD L. O°BRIEN 


271 Union Street New Bedford, Mass. 
22nd season 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


| Pre-Medical, Pre-Law, Teacher-Training 


Proximity to Yale University offers 
exceptional educational advantages 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


— 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL 
CHOIR BOOKS 


Compiled and Arranged by 
REV. CARLO ROSSINI 


Laudate Pueri Dominum 
100 8, and an Easy Mass for Unigonous 
Score. . . . $2.00 Vocal Part $.80 


115 Motets E t Voices 
° an Eas ass for Equal 


7 FISCHER & BRO. 
119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Affiliated with the Catholic University of America 
Registered by University of the State of New York and by the 
Maryland State Board of Education. Accredited by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. Member of the America Council of Education. Courses 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Address r. 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Oonducted by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
A College for Catholic Women. Incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and non- 
resident students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia on 
the Main Line of the P. BR. &. Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
Boarding School for Young Ladies 
(Preparatory Oollegiate) Affiliated with the State University 
Complete Courses in Art, Vocal and Instrumental Music 


EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE OAMPUS, ATHLETICS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Conducted fer Women by the Maryknell Sisters) 


REASONABLE RATES 
Ge. Directors, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknell, P. 0. N. ¥. 


Tel. Ne. Ossining 1452 


Camp] AFAYETT E~ 


Take Chateaugay in the 
Adirondacks 
4 Catholic camp for 60 boys from 6 to 15 
Mxploring tripe where Indians once paddled 
their canoes. Horseback trails through virgin 
forest. Aquaplaning, water sports, marks 
manship, tennis, baseball, woodlore. Affiliated 
with Jeanne d’Arc for girls. Catalog. 
CAPTAIN AND MRS. C. J. McINTYRE 
148 Rolling Road Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Oonducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Accredited by 
the Association of American Universities. Graduates eligible for 
membership in American Association of University Women. 

lars, addres 


For particu ly 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


Ravenhill——— 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 
College Preparatory—General Courses 
Apply to The Reverend Mother 
Academy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Briefer Mention 


Morning in Gascony, by Jay William Hudson. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. $2.50. 


IT Is a far cry from Mr. Hudson’s “Abbé Pierre” 
(1922) to this, his latest book. His beloved Gascony, 
the birthplace of his wife, has gradually been losing its 
rustic isolation from the modern world of speed and 
technics; motor cars and other agents of comfort and 
standardization have been filtering in. From a literary 
point of view the contrast is even more striking. Instead 
of a rambling, plotless narrative, in which mellow reflec- 
tions like Abbé Pierre’s are skilfully interwoven with in- 
timate glimpses of Gascon village life, “Morning in Gas- 
cony” has a well-defined and commonplace plot. Philip 
Cross, a young American, abandons a promising legal 
career and flees to France because of his supposed dis- 
covery of a hideous premarital scandal in which his wife 
was involved. He buys a farm and falls deeply in love 
with Jeanne Lacaze, admirable daughter of a neighbor- 
ing peasant. The triangle is resolved only by the timely 
death of his unforgiven wife. An unhappy mood per- 
vades the book and at times the dialog is so strained that it 
is surprisingly unconvincing for so experienced an author. 
On the other hand the pictures of Gascon life are most 
vivid and Jeanne makes an exceedingly attractive heroine. 


Symphonic Masterpieces, by Olin Downes. New York: 
The Dial Press. $2.75. 


A FEW years ago Mr. Olin Downes gave a series of 
radio talks, in connection with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony orchestra concerts, which blossomed 
into a book. Now “Symphonic Broadcasts” has matured 
through the processes of revision, deletion and expansion 
into “Symphonic Masterpieces.” This volume like its 
predecessor proves to be a very agreeable and instructive 
guide, particularly for those whose interest in music is 
non-technical, but “Symphonic Masterpieces” has much 
the advantage in conciseness and interest. Particularly 
welcome additions, especially for those who can play the 
piano a little, are the thematic quotations from Mozart, 
Beethoven, Franck and Strauss. These illustrate basic 
symphonic principles and enable one to become more inti- 
mate with the composer under consideration. Mr. 
Downes also introduces material which awakens the 
reader’s interest in musical biography. There are several 
good portraits and the format is exceptionally attractive. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ELdorado 5-1058 


CONTRIBUTORS 


D, MarsHatt is the pseudonym of an English writer. 

Hersext Herzretp is an Austrian critic and poet. 

_T. Swann Harprne is the author of “Fads, Frauds and Physi- 
cians,” “The Joy of Ignorance” and “TNT, Those National 
Taxeaters.”’ 

JOSEPHINE JouNSON is a Virginia poet. 

RacHeL VioLterte CAMPBELL is a new contributor to THE 
COoMMONWEAL. 
3: Corson MIILER is the author of “Veils of Samite and Other 
‘oems. 

Mapeton Kissev is a student at Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

_RaymMonp Larsson, poet and critic, is the author of “O City, 
Cities,” ““A Sheaf” and “Wherefore: Peace.” 

Rev. Geratp B. PHELAN is professor of philosophy in St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, 

_ Sister M. Exveanorr, C.S.C., is the author of “The Literary 
Essay” and ‘The Troubadours of Paradise.” 
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NEWMAN SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY 


Prepares boys for all leading col- 
leges and universities. Upper and 


Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 
Chaplain. 


William Franklin Sands, Headmaster 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers assisted by lay 
masters 
Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 

The Fathers of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth school in England and Fort Augus- 
tus in Scotland. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 
For further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 

Portsmouth Priory School 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Ari 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


Send for Announcement 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 

Accredited by 

American Association of Universities 
American Association of University Women 
Competent Student Guidance 
{| Academic Leadership 
A Junior Year Abroad 
Honors Courses 


| 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 

| Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
| Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States. 


ak 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to parents 
who are planning to give their boys the 
scholastic and cultural advantages of a leading 
New England preparatory school, and who 
are concerned about bringing them up in the 
Catholic Faith. A copy will be mailed upon 
request. Address: Dr. Nelson Hume, Head- 
master, Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street, New York City 


Select Day School for Boys 
Under Jesuit Direction 


Four Upper Years of Grammar School 
Four Years of High School 
Approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
Now York the of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools of the Middle States and Maryland as a full, four year 
High School. 


For Information Apply to the Headmaster. 


Missionary priests, sisters and brothers call to you to 
think of them in their heroic labors in spreading God's 
Kingdom on earth and saving immortal souls. 


You are answering also the call of the Master;—‘‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’’ when you enroll yourself as 
@ member. When you send us a stringless gift. When you 
place us in your last will and testament. ou share in all 
the masses, prayers and good works of our missionaries the 
world over in home and foreign mission fields. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


462 Madison Ave. (cor. 5ist St.) New York City 


Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell Rev. John J. Scally 
Director Ase’t Director 


Phone—PLaza 3-4476 


133rd St. and Convent Ave., New York 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 1st to AUGUST 9th 
Gregorian Chant and other branches of Music 
Courses and private lessons 


Additional Summer Schools at the Academies of the Sacred 
Reart in Newton g Bochester, and St. Lonis 


for further information, address the Secretary 
or Phone Edgecombe 4-1500 
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An Ordination Gift 


that will last a life time, 
and earn grateful and unceasing remembrance. 


THE NEW 


CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


The volume itself is beautiful, best of quality and 
durable in paper, presswork, illustrations, maps, bind- eee 

ings. The contents are of equal merit, interesting, 
useful, replete with surprises, affording pleasure 
as well as profit, inspiration as well as information. 
It is a veritable household book, the only one of its 
kind in any language. “A wonder book”; “worth 
half your library”; “the outstanding book of years”; 
“an encyclopedia in one volume,” the reviewers say 
of it. 


. Something handsome—the volume in Cardinal Red 
Morocco. 


No illustration can do it justice. 
All the bindings are beautiful. 
Suited to the contents. 


"Fine faces fit in frames as fine 
Consistency thou art a jewel." 


Printed on high grade clear white paper, medium weight. Bindings of bes! material and work- 
maenship, the title stamped in gold leaf with ornamental design; cover embossed with representation 


of facade of St. Peter's Rome. 
Now available in attractive brown novelex cloth at $6.50 post paid. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
226 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me @ copy of the dictionary es indicated by check mark: 
Full Cardinal Red Morocco...............-++- $25.00 Buckram binding (Blue) ..................... 10.50 
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